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How’s Your pare. 


N case you didn’t know (we didn’t, until we looked 
it up) serendipity is “the faculty of making happy 
and unexpected discoveries by acc ident.” Now, we’re 
in favor of serendipity anytime, especially when it 
means discovering that somebody besides yourself is 
interested in your writing life. And if you are baffled 
by the literary world but determined to have a go at 
it, what we can do for you may prove very serendi- 
pitous, indeed! 

Because at Lambert Wilson Associates, manu- 
scripts are our business. They are our only business. 
We read, evaluate, revise and market them. Thus, 
any which show possibilities of sale, or stubborn 
problems which need correction to keep you from 
wasting time, are always welcome here. With our 
years of experience as writers, editors, agents and 





publishers, we handle manuscripts as individual products of individual peop 
not as mere commodities. For this work we charge fees. But since our ini 


handling fees later cover all costs of the marketing- 


able. Qur fat testimonial file would seem to prove so. 


thal 


which shows our continu: d 
interest in the quality of your work—most writers find our charges very reaso.:- 


This, then, turns the question to you: Are you happy with your present m: 
keting results? If not, it may be wise to write to us, enclosing your manuscripis 


your handling fee and a letter describing your background and goals. We 


thus 


can evaluate your work in the round, both as a product of your creative self aid 
as a product to be sold. If your work is hopeless, we will tell you so and save you 


pointless submissions. If it shows promise but needs further attention, we will 


outline a plan of editing or revision. If it is salable as is, we will market it 
promptly and later handle all details in event of sale, here or through our Paris, 


London, Melbourne or Hollywood affiliations. 


Let us hear from you soon. We'll then go to work for you. 








religious, juvenile and technical fields. 





Book sales made from manuscripts we have agented include: 
HARPER & BROTHERS; G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS; CROWN PUBLISHERS: 
DODD MEAD; HOUGHTON MIFFLIN; STACKPOLE PUBLISHERS; ZONDER- 
VAN HOUSE, ARCADIA HOUSE; ACE BOOKS; A. S. BARNES; JUPITER 
BOOKS: A. A. WYN; PERENNIAL PRESS; CONDE NAST; DRAMATIC PUBLISH- 
ING; T. S. DENISON; THOMAS ALLEN, LTD.; H. J. KOK; J. P. BACHEM: 
several book clubs, plus television sales and an International Christian Fiction Award 
Magazine sales include scores of markets in general, women’s, sports, adventure, travel 





Fees: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereaft 


$10 00 for teleplays, $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs [ 
the reading, evaluation and agenting. Straight 10% commission after your fi: +t 


sale througn our agency. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 


8 East 10th Street 





New York 3, N. 
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Those Big, Purgative Emotions 
Dear Editor: 

Talk about “the big purgative emotions!” Your 
cover and the handsome treatment inside just 
about did me in. And it wasn’t just the seeing 
my name in lights that accounted for my reaction. 
After being an editor for God knows how many 
years, I have an eye for strong showcasing. Know- 
ing the deadlines you must have worked against, 
I don’t see how you made it. 

Just one sour note in this hymn of joy ... and 
I quote: “I distinguish between emotional states 
love, anger, and sorrow) and emotional erup- 
tions such as suffering.’ Gosh, I do distinguish, 
like you say, between eruptions and states—but 
“suffering” is most certainly a state and almost 
never an eruption. 

I compared this quote with my original—and 
what probably happened was that the editor was 
doing some condensing at this point and thought 
he'd kill a couple of birds with one stone. He did. 
The sense of what I was saying. And me. 

I’m exaggerating, by the way, the impact of this 
error on me. After years of coping with fussy 
movie stars who quibble about nuances and in- 
flections, there isn’t a fussy bone in my body (ex- 
cept my hip—and that’s just bursitis). But if you 
get a chance to run a brief “it ain’t so” kind of 
comment in your November issue, I’ll be a hap- 
pier man. 

ALBERT DELACORTE 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
750 Third Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Awards for Playwrights 
Dear Editor: 


Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas City, 
announces its Eighth Annual “Playwriting for 
Children.” Send plays and information requests to: 

Mrs. Dawson Campbell, Jr. 
6836 Cherry 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 

Plays for children, ages 6 to 12, to be acted by 
padults. Must run 50 minutes playing time. Prefer 
mot over eight characters. Three awards of $100 
with right to produce. Deadline for 1958-1959 

ontest January 15th. Open year around. 
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First step in winning editors— present a neat, 
professional-looking manuscript. If you have 
a way with words, Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
Paper has a way with typewriters! No retyp- 


ing necessary, 


with erasable Corrasable. 


Errors disappear with just the flick of a 


pe 


ncil eraser. No smudge or rough erasure 


marks—Corrasable erases without a trace. 


10 


Have your stationer show you—or send 
¢ for a generous sample—enough for 


5,000 words of literary inspiration. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 







Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-66—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet sample 
of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 
Street 
City 











a Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
a 0 per year. Vol. 38, No. 11. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Detain HUNUEALAATEONNNEAOAEA AD ALENODEGEA TORT ETAT 


Edited and Compiled by 
Lola G. Yoahem 


‘ia 


and 
SCREEN 
WRITING 


A new kind of book for writers, written by 
sixteen active members of Writers Guild of 
America, it is designed to bridge the gap 
“between learning and earning.’’ The infor- 
mation it contains is practical and factual; 
unlike many other books for scriptwriters, 
TV AND SCREEN WRITING derives from the ac- 
tual working experiences of successful writers 
in both TV and theatrical motion pictures. 
It is designed to be useful to the beginner 
and established writer alike. Among the con- 
tributors are: 


Jesse Lasky, Jr., Frank S. Nugent, Stephen 
Longstreet, Frank Gruber, Eric Barnouw, 
Gomer Cool, Reuven Frank, Hugh Gray, 
Lois Jacoby, Hal Kanter, Mary McCall, 
Charles A. Palmer, Ivan Tors, Eugene Vale, 
Malvin Wald, Elihu Winer, and Lola G. 


Yoakem. 


All important phases of writing are covered, 
including science-fiction, 
adaptations, documentaries, anthologies, re- 
ligious films, comedies, and business films. 
Practical marketing problems and _ trends 
are also discussed from the standpoint of 
the active professional writer. The experience 
of the contributors is extremely broad, and 
the advice offered in the book ranges over 
most of the problems that writers for TV and 
screen will face. Information is also given on 
the surprisingly extensive opportunities in 
radio. 


westerns, novel 


This volume belongs on the desk of every 
practicing and aspiring writer for TV an 


screen. 
168 pages, $3.95 


At your bookstore or: 


UNIVERSITY GF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Alddred4 : vERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Lions Wanted 
Dear Editor: 

I answered that letter (Ref. May Vol. 38 No 
1958. P. 6 “Can You Draw A Lion?” I sent; 
registered letter, and I also sent a long-distay; 
telephone call. 

Do you know where Alexander Lake is? 

Laura WHITE BRUNNER 
1305 G Street 
Rio Linda, California 


¢ Way up in the northwest corner of California. 
Population 400.—Ed. 


“That First Reader” 
Dear Editor: 


Here is a verse inspired by reading in the Sep. 
tember issue the article on first readers. 
TO THE FIRST READER 
Enclosed find my mss., dear Reader 
No objections if you peruse it. 
But what I do mind 
Are the stains that I find 
As you muse and abuse—then refuse it 
Mrs. Joan MICHEL 
Box 544 
Greenwood Lake, New York 


Looking For a First Sale 
Dear Editor: 


I have been an avid reader of your magazine 
for eight long years. It has been both a help and 
an inspiration to me during these past years dur- 
ing which I produced ten unpublished books. One 
of the better ones I published myself. Not to be 
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dismayed by this unbroken chain of luckless events, 
I still carry on and write some every night, hoping 
some day to be published. 

I am not writing this letter to you for sympathy 
but rather for those thousands of readers who are 
in the same unpublished position as myself. It 
is the easiest thing in the world to quit and throw 
your hands up and tell yourself that you're not 4 
writer. It is a more difficult thing to do if you 
keep plugging night after night and month after 
month with the hope that some ‘day you will hit 
the right publisher with the right book. 

I have no quarrel with editors who will not buy 
my books. They surely know their business an¢ 
would not publish anything substandard. 


So to those who want to quit, I say, keep plus 
ging away at that story or book and don’t let any: 


one tell you that you aren’t a writer. 
L. A. DuNN 
36 N.E. 49th Street 
Miami 37, Florida 


© Here’s a lesson in hard work and patience, bu! | 


don’t be fooled. There’s not only hard work inf 
volved in writing; there’s also the important mat-F 


ter of preparing for your trade.—Ed. 
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An Open Invitation To 


Comp 





The experts tell us that it’s never a good 
idea to refer to your competition openly. We 
wouldn’t know. We're editors, writers and 
teachers—not advertising men. But we do 
know, and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
favorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 


you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 


You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their per- 
sonal direction at home in your spare time.) You'll 
discover that NYS assignments are interesting, stim- 
ulating, intensely practical. And that you need not 
confine the material you submit for comment to 
formal assignments. 


Marketing—Professional 10°% Basis! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets 
your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- 
ally-known literary agent who knows the entire 
range of literary markets intimately. 

Yes, however, you want to compare value— 
whether it be on the basis of price, material, experi- 
ence, or personal help—NYS meets every competi- 
tive challenge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


l. Saturday Evening Post sales for 
NYS students. 


Over 700 sales to leading mar- 
kets including Cosmopolitan. 


Nn 


~ 


Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a ma- 
jor book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. These are 
examples. We shall be glad to 
tell you about sales made for 
NYS graduates to the entire 
range of markets. 
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FOR NYS STUDENTS ONLY! 


The Great New Book On Writing That 
Took 25 Years To Produce 
An Exclusive for N.Y.S. Students 


This book was written by the internationally 
known literary agent who directs the work in 
NYS. Practically every business day for the 
past 25 years this man has talked to editors and 
publishers, counselled professionals, and helped 
beginners. In 25 years he has answered over 
100,000 questions put to him by writers. 

You couldn’t buy that experience. How 
many people do you know who have experience 
even remotely approaching his? And yet, as 
an NYS student, and only as an NYS student, 
can you obtain the distillation of this 25 years 
of vastly varied experience in a brilliant new 
book running to over 150,000 words, and 
covering anything you'll ever need to know for 
your writing career. 25 years as an active 
agent, publisher, editor, writer and teacher! 
And all this experience, in one generous over- 
sized book—-yours Free as an NYS student. 

















FREE 


Send today for our 
free, descriptive book- 
let which explains in 
detail NYS uniquely 
effective teaching meth- 
ods. No cost or obliga- 
tion of course. First fill 
out and return the cou- 
pon now! 
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New York School of Writing 
Dept. 528, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 





Please send me without obligation, 


your FREE descrip- 
tive booklet P 


“Writing for a Well-paying Career.” 


Name 
Street 


City & State 
Licenced by the State of New York 
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WRITING SUCCESS 


and a good income can be yours if you work dili- 
gently at your writing, but your goal can be reached 
much faster and easier through the aid of a com- 
petent literary critic 


I CAN HELP YOU 


see your name—and your story—in print and get 
that big boost—your first check. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


will receive my personal attention. I have no assist- 
ants. I have successfully taught writing classes. Be- 
side me on my desk are the first fifty pages of m 
117th book, already contracted for by a New Yor 
publisher. Advance: $1,000.00. 


1958 WRITER’S YEAR BOOK 
carries my article, A FICTION FORMULA THAT 
HELPED SELL 1,000 STORIES. The back-cover 
of that magazine should be in front of you as you 
write, for printed thereon is the formula that can 
lead you to literary success. 


A FEW OF MY SALES 
last month: 


TWO GUN TRAIL to Avon. 
HER NAME WAS LEYTE to National 
Humane Review. 


THE GUNSLAMMER 
rial Latino Americano 


uage rights) 
SPRINGBOARD TO LOVE to Denmark 
and Norway. (a love boo 
BUCK McKEE—NIGHT RIDER to Colum- 
bia Publications. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words, 
minimum $5.00. Novels, $20.00 
You do your best. I'll do mine. 


LEE FLOREN 


IDYLLWILD CALIFORNIA 


» a book, to Edito- 
(Spanish lan- 








SALES so BIG TIME 


BY UZZELL CLIENTS 


If you seek personal, expert help in selling 
for real money, don’t waste time responding to 
come-on blandishments. Recently four writers 
while still under instruction (our Fundamentals 
Course) have sold with our collaborative help to 
Redbook, Atlantic, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Harper’s. A fifth, who submitted the story idea 
and was given a constructive criticism during 
instruction, later sold the story to LHJ. Three 
of the five later sold rights to radio or tele- 
vision for good sums. Particulars on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have no 
assistants. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors, editors have been trained by the Uzzells. 
Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has sold 
40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This book 
by return mail for $4. Send for our free pamphlet 
on agency services. Our “Literary Services” an- 
swers all your questions without commercial 
sing-song. What’s your problem? Write. We'll 
answer promptly, personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18 Mearee St. 








CAMELIA W. UZZELL “fittweter. 


181st 


I am delighted to learn that my short ston 
entered in the WriTER’s Dicest Short Story Con. 
test was judged worthy of an award of merit 
The brief comments about my shortcomings wer 
most welcome and I’ll try to profit by them. Know. 
ing that I ranked only 181st among the top 2 
has a rather sobering effect and brings home ty 
me the fact that I still have a long way to go be. 
fore becoming a selling writer. However, know. 
ing that I was among the top 200 will be an en. 
couragement to try a little harder and to not los 
hope. 

For each of the 200 winners, I am happy and 
proud. I’d like to congratulate them, too. 

EmMER LEE Knox 
833 El Monte Ave. 
San Antonio 1, Texas 





¢ The editors of WD received letters from most 
of the 200 winners of the 1958 Writer’s Digest 
Short Short Story Contest in appreciation of their 
awards. To give you an idea of what went on 
behind the scenes, here is the procedure used in 
determining the winners. 

There were more than 5,000 stories submitted 
and the only thing higher than the stacks of 
manuscripts to be judged was the spirit of the 
WD staffers who did the preliminary reading. 

After all but 250 stories had been eliminated, 
the editors took over and chose the winners. Some 
of the secretaries shared their opinions with the 
editors so that we could obtain a wide scope d 
ideas in evaluating the marketability of the stories 
The criteria, “will it sell?” was a strong deciding 
factor, and if our judgment is correct, you and! 
will be seeing the winners’ names in print again. 

















Trade Journal Writing 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you.. 
inspiring article. 

After more years than are logical to count d 
reading . . . no, studying, the WD, and trying t0 
write great fiction, about two years ago I dit 
covered my niche. ... 

Trade paper reporting. Of course, I haven't yt 
been able to make the success of it that Mr 
Latimer has. I’ve been published in about 74 
papers, some more or less consistently, and m) 
earnings are comparatively inconsequential. 

That article holds out hope, and a verificatio? 
of a theory of mine. . . . That trade-paper writin 
can pay very well REGULARLY. 

Thanks for a good article. It’s got me activel 
thinking and working toward building up a string 
of markets, and the future certainly is prove 


bright. 


. and Mr. Bob Latimer . . . for aa 
















REUBEN GUBERMAN 
777 N. W. 54th Street 
Miami, Florida 
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Writer's Club 
Dear Editor: 








A New England professional writers’ club, The 
Scripters, has resumed activities for the year at 
the Cambridge, Mass., Y.W.C.A. All ensuing meet- 
ings will be on the third Tuesday of each month. 

This is not a “‘lit’ry” club. All members are in 
professional writing fields, have sold to recognized 
markets, or have shown that their writing is of 
professional quality. Prospective members should 
bring stories or articles to be read at a meeting 
as samples of their work. 

Interested persons may contact me for more 
information. 


RosertT AstTRA, Secretary 
The Scripters 

8 Paxton Street 
Dorchester 24, Mass. 


and 
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Dear Editor: 


St. Petersburg Writers’ Club, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, meets twice each month, first and third 
Thursdays, in the New York Room, Toffenetti 
Hotel, Ist Avenue at 2nd Street North. Meetings 
begin with open conference at 6:00 P.M., fol- 
lowed by dinner, ends with reading and criticism 
of manuscripts plus shop talk. Many producing 
writers are on membership list. Contact Mrs. 
J.D. Eady, Phone 52-5742. 








We WON’T make any promises 


We don’t say that if you send your work to 
us within a year you'll be selling regularly to 
the Saturday Evening Post because aside from 
probably being sued for false advertising, such 
a promise would be entirely against our policy. 
We are not out to trap unwary beginning 
writers. We are out to find writers who we 
can develop into regularly selling clients for 
our list because, after all, a $1000 commission 
is better than a $14 reading fee. 
Special attention is given to television scripts 
of all kinds at the present time, as we are 
trying to build up our list in that field. 
We reserve the right to reject the work of 
any writer we feel we can not help; in which 
case the reading fee is returned. 
Rates : $5 for first 5000 words ; 
$1 for each additional 1000. 
$4 for 1- and 2-act teleplays ; 
$6 for three acts ; $18 for books and plays. 
Professional writers: Write listing recent sales 
for straight 10% handling. 


Robert Miller Literary Agency 
507 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 
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your natural ability 
night- at-home ! 


or obligation. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 1° 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


THE 
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aspect of the writing £4 . 

eee Be S 

d for free | THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FoR WRITERS eg 

part a. , ork 17, N. Y. m= - 

int : tion. No charge Please send me, without cost or obligation, more | 
information. 


information on your ‘‘Writing-at-Home Course." 








Zone__ State 
inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. Approved 





by the New York State Education Department. 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


$ | our word rates go up to 6c 


S| we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


rs | we guarantee a report within two weeks 
8 | every story is a contest entry 


| our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


| in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


S| any story can earn up to $8000 


[Eq MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 














Dig This! 
Dear Editor: 


Let me hasten to back up Venus Folker and 
her letter on page 2—September W. D. 

For too long I tried to dig the Teen, but came 
up with a bent digger. Trouble is I believed in 
the popular conception, and misrepresentation of 
them. Finally one peppery little Frosh put me hip 

“Look, Laurie, we studied English in the same 
school they did, and we have used the same 
English language all our lives. What do they think 
we are—Wild Indians?” 

If you use good old Anglo-Saxon words, it 
makes the most powerful kind of writing anyhow 
Dig Abe Lincoln. 


L. R. ConKLINn 
Route 1, Box 475, 
Chico, California. 


First Step 
Dear Editor: 


It may be that I am overly impulsive, for every 
time I read an article or letter, dealing with a 
vital subject, I get an almost overwhelming urge 
to write my condemnation or commendation 

Regarding Lucille Sheridan’s “The First Step” 
(Writer’s Dicest, Sept.), the first paragraph isa 
masterpiece within itself; well supported through- 
out the body of the story, fully justifying the force- 
ful, emotion-packed climax. 

The accompanying reprint of her former letter, 
starts with an experience that is common to all 
beginners, but she shows us how to accept failure 
as a challenge instead of a rebuff. Also, let’s get 
a load of that sixth paragraph, where her inter- 
pretation of STYLE, is vividly boiled down to 
the five words near the center: “The gift of being 
yourself.” 

Good? Sure! Inspiring? Better than that! Sir, 
it is surpassed only by the eighth—and last— 
paragraph, which is worthy of space in Mr 
Edwards’ New Dictionary of Thought. 

Ride on Lucille, Ride on! 


C. E. McSLarrow 
402% Prospect St. 
Shreveport, La. 








Professional fiction 
handied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


® $1,230 for a magazine story! s 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

®@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








- Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
If you want results: before sending your manuscript. The f +f 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editor 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


very low. It you want to sell we 
ial aid for unestablished writers. 
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You bet! Every check came right out of the lives of beginners who cashed in on ALF insight and became 
professionals. Your life, your background, hold more salable material than you dream of . . . and only 
you can use it. That’s where we come in. We've built our clients (from modest 3 figure sales all the way 
to fabulous multi-million dollar successes) on backgrounds-into-writing careers—an ALF exclusive. 


And where did our system of backgrounds-into-writing careers land them? The Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Reader’s Digest, Redbook, True, Argosy, Harper’s, Ellery Queen, This Week, Toronto Star, 
Sports Afield, and all the specialized markets . . . in the magazine field. Doubleday, Lippincott, Putnam, 
Gold Medal, Dell Originals, Simon and Schuster, Harper’s, Scribner's, Dodd, Mead, Prentice-Hall, Cro- 
well, Norton, Nelson, Pocket Books, Popular Library, Bantam, Perma Books, Ace . . . and a good many 
others in the book field. Universal-International, MGM, 20th Century Fox, Maurice Evans Productions, 
— Pictures, Matinee Theatre, Studio 57, Schlitz Playhouse . . . again a few, in the entertainment 
eld. 


So—when you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell me about yourself. And 
that goes for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words; with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50: and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU. 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be secommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
ible, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
¢ with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: Career building is our business. Since the start of this year more than 40 established profes- 
. 


. sionals have switched to this agency. If you have sold a book to a legitimate publisher, or if 
you make fairly regular magazine sales—and if you aren’t quite satisfied with what you are doing on your own—vwrite me about 
your problems and your aims. If you qualify as a professional client I will handle you on a straight 10% commission basis and 
building your career into what you want it to be. 





‘ALFIERST, Literary Agent,545 Fifth Ave. NewYork 17,.Y. 
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SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE 
COMPLETING COURSE 


"Before completing the N.I.A. Course, 
| sold a feature to Screeniand Maga- 
zine for $50. | am now working into 
the fiction field. Previous to enrolling, 
| had never written a line for publi- 
<* cation."'"—Gene E. Levant, 116 West 

i Ave., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Why Can't You Write? 
It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the ‘‘germ’”’ or writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the "held is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘“‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn writing is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “‘cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by the editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York.) (Ap- 
proved Member, National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send _ me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 


information about writing for profit, as 
Mr. ) promised in Writer’s Dicest, November. 
r. 
Miss | 
Mrs. 
Address 
City Zone State 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will | 











Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 


3 Old Pulp Friends 
Dear Editor: 


It has been a long time since I have writ: 
you. However, I would like to let you know th; 
we are still in business and are doing very wel 
with our ArcHigE Comic Group of magazines 

We are trying to build up our pulp line } 
changing some of the titles to the digest size, an 
we find that we really are getting somewhere. 

Today’s Love Stories and Ideal Love Storie 
These magazines need the modern, more intens 
type of love story, with stronger emphasis on sex 
and physical involvement. Nothing sordid or ultra 
we still want romances, but the sophisticated kind 
where sex is more realistically blended with love 
Experience, while not described in detail, need not 
be absent. These stories may run from one thov- 
sand words to ten thousand words and may be 
written in either first or third person, but we do 
not want the confession type of story. 

Payment is one-half cent promptly on pubii- 
cation. 

Western Romances: This magazine wants lov 
stories both of the old West and the present-day 
West. The other qualifications are the same a 
Ideal Love Stories and Today’s Love Stories 
Rates are the same. 

As for what we mean by such phrases as “more 
intense type of love story,” I suggest writers care- 
fully study the new issues this October. 

Louris H. SitBerkeIrT, Pres. 
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Columbia Publications, Inc. 
241 Church Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Manhunt 
Dear Editor: 

We are interested in locating Richard E. Kristuf. 
We have an offer for the foreign sale of one of 
his books. Please forward address to: 

AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street 
Jackson Heights 70, New York 


Dear Editor: 


We have a check for Howard Earl Maier, for 
a reprint of a story of his printed originally some 
years back. 
RALEIGH S. BuRROUGHS 
Editor, Turf 
511-513 Oakland Ave. 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


Dear Editor: 

We are seeking the address of J. Eugene Chris 
man, for whom we’re holding a check. The last 
address we have for him is Box 25, Acton, Cali- 


fornia. Also, we’re looking for Jack Sword, for 
merly of 1042 Spruance Road, Monterey, Call: 


fornia; we have a check for this author. 
Scott MEREDITH 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Out the behind-the-scenes story 
wat of the World’s 


Favorite Magazine 


“OF LASTING INTEREST” 


the story of Reader’s Digest 


How a bold idea grew to become the 
most successful venture in publish- 
ing history —from its first issue in 
1922, right up to the present time. 
The story of DeWitt and Lila Ache- 
son Wallace, the Digest’s editors and 
founders, who developed a new kind 
of magazine—one that the “experts” 
said would never get off the ground. 
The story, too, of the Digest’s world- 
wide organization, its skilled writers 
and editors who have made the 
Reader’s Digest an important part 
of American life. Must reading for 
every writer, editor and advertising 
man in the United States today. 
















FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 
or MAIL THIS COUPON to 
DOUBLEDAY & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





Doubleday & Co. 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 


Please send me _________ copies of “OF LASTING INTEREST,” 
the story of the Reader’s Digest. I enclose check or money order 
in the amount of $3.95 for each copy ordered. 


Name 

Address 

City Zone a 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW =~” 

















Writers Digest .... 


EDITOR 1 Forum Lookin 
Richard K. Abbott 13. Bread & Butter, Curt Johnson activiti 
18 What Makes You Think You're a Writer?, Stuart Palmer = 
22 An Article is Like a Sideshow, Helen Doss ments 
26 Liars: Your Cup of Tea?, Patricia Hitchcock — 


29 Put The Kids to Work, Peggy Hoffman of loc 
ASSOCIATE MANAGER of locz 


Florence Hoffmaster . 33. New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom be fait 


MANAGING EDITOR 
Richard Rosenthal 


37 Darling, I’m Going to Write a Novel, Marie Jasper return 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 38 Military Market, James Hanker 
Dolores Daly 40 Writer’s Market 


43 Trade Journal Markets, (continued from “I Make $20,0 
BUSINESS MANAGER a Year”, August) Need 
Aron M. Mathieu 50 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment aie) 


56 Radioand TV, Nancy Vogel We 


COVER 62 Photojournalism, Rus Arnold plays 


ial the E 
William Leonard 72 CBC Radio Canada, Norman Panzica conne 


in the 
Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two Sacray 
years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should alloy 
thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. Play 
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OF BOOKS a 





We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 

cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on you part that it will 

be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 

plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 





' In the Market 


Dear Editor: 


Tue AMERICAN Press magazine, 15 East 40th 
St, New York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c 
per copy; $2.50 per year. Don Robinson, Editor. 
Looking for factual stories or picture illustrating 
activities of weekly newspaper editors or staffers. 
Particularly interested in stories of weekly papers 
winning awards for public service or achieve- 
ments in the public interest. Also success stories 
involving weekly or home town editors. New 
techniques in home town publishing or coverage 
of local news, as well as human interest stories 
of local editors and their staffs. Materia] should 
be fairly up-to-date. All manuscripts and photos 
returned. Payment on publication. 

J. WENDELL SETHER 
Assistant Publisher 
THE AMERICAN Press 
Stanton, New Jersey 


Need Plays for Production 
Dear Editor: 


We are interested in seeing original three-act 
plays for production in the fall-winter season of 
the Experimental Theatre which operates in 
connection with the Adult Education program 
in the Folsom Unified School District here near 
Sacramento. 

Plays may be on any subject, but should be 
in good taste. Three-act plays are preferred, but 
plays of any full-length will be considered. Pay- 
ment will be on a percentage basis when pro- 
duced, and before contract is signed for pro- 
duction, proof of copyright must be secured. No 
adaptations will be considered, and manuscripts 
will not be returned unless accompanied by re- 
turn postage and envelope or other carrier. 

Send material to: 

BraD BARROW 

Director, Experimental Theatre 
5538 Priscilla Lane 

Sacramento 20, California 


A Kind Word 
Dear Editor: 


Could you find space in the Forum for a bou- 
quet for Mrs. Maude Longwell, Family Living 
Editor for the Farm JouRNAL? 

I have just received a note of rejection dic- 
tated by her, and instead of the usual depression 
it gave me a lift! 

That, alone, would be sheer genius, but may 
heaven bless all editors who find the time to drop 
an encouraging word or two along with the rea- 
on for this specific rejection (aside from the 
fact that the article in question is just no good!). 

Editors can be wonderful! 

Mrs. DorotHEA McCartTHy 
Buckeye Ranch 
Naches, Washington 





WHY DIDN'T IT SELL? 


YOUR REJECTED STORY 
can be better in some ways than some published stories. 
It can show more genuine talent, deal with a more im- 
portant subject and express a more illuminating theme. 


WHY THEN DIDN'T IT SELL? 
Could it be that you’re weak in fiction techniques? That 
however good your story material, you need to know how 
to make the most of whatever writing ability you have? 
How to erect a solid story structure? How to make your 
characters come alive? How to express your ideas through 
story action? 


CRAFTSMANSHIP CAN BE ACQUIRED 


The PAULINE BLOOM STEP-BY-STEP SYSTEM will 
give it to you. You will master one technical point at a 
time and use it in the actual creation of a story. Your 
ag A = criticized step-by-step. You correct your mistakes 

go along. AND FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 
WORK BEHIND YOU. 


E SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET WILL PAY 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 
TRY THE CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. J 
thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and stam 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 


Name 


Address 








NOVELS 


Criticised, edited, revised 
$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per |,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 











ANNOUNCING 
THE HOLLYWOOD MOTION PICTURE and TELEVISION 
WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A_ distinguished Hollywood organization designed to enlist 
the free lance writer in a new system that develops the positive 
thinking of successful writing. 

OUR PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 
8 to associate the writer with a method that allows him to 
write exactly what is needed by literary editors. As a member 
you are entitl to promotional opportunities never before 
offered the free lance writer. 
is association needs members who can supply material of 
all kinds suitable for adaptation to Motion ictures, Radio 
and Television Production. 

Our brochure describes in detail the promational advan 
tages of becoming a member, and the kind of 
nee: . For complete information send 250 

rinting, handling and mailing. T 
ent our Story Department from bein: 
quests for free literature from curiosity_seekers or others not 
seriously interested in selling stories. The 25c is refundable 
when you send us Lal = for membership 
ddress your reque: 


WILLIAM BRADBURY, Head Story Department 
THE HOLLYWOOD MOTION PICTURE & TELEVISION 


WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION 
225 S$. LaBrea Ave. Sox 36034 Hollywood 36, California 
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Here at SMLA, we don’t go in much for hanging up slogans on our walls—but it we did, we'd 
never be like those firms in other fields who feature policies of “Never Offend a Client” and “Always 
Give Service with a Smile.” On the contrary, one of our proudest possessions is our long-standing 
reputation for giving service with a frown where needed. 

For we’re constantly aware, you see, of the fact that, while service with a smile is fine for those 
clients who are writing salable material and whom we're steadily building saleswise and reputatior- 
wise, there’s a very different kind of need on the part of many of the people who come to us because 
they aren’t selling at all or aren’t selling enough. This is the need, as mentioned, for “service with a 
frown”: tough, hard, frank, bawling-out advice where it’s evident that flaws in technique are holding 
the writer back. And SMLA’s reputation for realistic thinking and honesty is your assurance that 
you'll get just such no-punches-pulled advice, without hesitation, if needed to start you selling and 
selling steadily. 

Let’s put it bluntly. If your material is salable or can be made salable through revision, we'll 
bring you fast sales and top rates. If your material is full of flaws, we’ll make life miserable for you 


until your material is right and you’re selling steadily. SMLA, incidentally, makes over 6,000 sales 
,yearly for its clients. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 


why, — give you specific advice on how to avoid those crrors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, ot 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars. for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 
for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 


AY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


. . A man whose business is selling the literary efforts of other writers should finally come to know what makes a 
story tick. Scott Meredith is such a man, one of the more outstanding of New York’s literary agents. His book has 
very little of the theorizing which often proves quite worthless, but is instead crammed with practical advice which 
will prove invaluable to the beginner. And, we might add, it would not hurt some of the old timers to take a look 


and 3 


By C 





at it, either. . . —Minneapolis Tribune 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 





Street, New York 16, New York. $3.04 
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What you can do to 
please 181 editors of 
“how-to” magazines 
and where they are. 


By Curt Johnson 


bread & 


butter = 


Since the great change in the free-lance market which started 
when the pulps went out and the non-fiction word rate started 
to climb, the opening wedge for beginners has changed. It used 
to be short stuff for the pulps at a half-cent a word. You started 
here whether you were Theodore Dreiser or Joe Doakes—it was 
where everybody started. 

Today, the number of words of published magazine text is 
heaviest in non-fiction; markets for fiction are fewer. 

Where is it easiest to break in? 

The most inviting place to start is with the shorts, kinks, fea- 
tures, and project articles bought by the how-to magazines and 
by the general magazines with departments in this field. Prac- 
tically ali this material is bought from free-lance and that’s 
where you come in. 

The markets are many, varied, relatively easy to please and 
usually generous. What more could a writer want? 

Hardly a person is now alive who doesn’t consider himself an 
anthority on at least one activity. Somewhere, there’s an editor 
eager to pay you to share your knowledge with his magazine’s 
readers, to tell them how they can race a yacht, make an afghan, 
or fix a faucet—better, faster, cheaper. 

There are far too few regulars to keep the markets supplied. 
Why is this? Over half of the how-to articles submitted to 
potential markets are so poorly written that they are either 
rejected outright or are bought at a greatly reduced rate and 
then completely rewritten. Competent free-lancers have, in the 
main, ignored the how-to field. Most beginners avoid it and 
there is a reason. ‘ 

The free-lance writing tradition of the first 40 years of this 
century hangs on—it hangs on the teachings of journalism 
school professors and text-book writers whose literary lives 
matured in the days of the pulps when there were 200 monthly 
pulp-paper magazines each one buying 10 stories a month— 
24,000 stories a year. With this hippopotamus mouth to fill, 
the natural place to start was low-pay fiction to the pulps and 
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it is this tradition which is still alive al- 
though the pulps are not. 

Sweet reason says the place to break in 
today is where the market is biggest, broad- 
est, and richest. There are 181 markets 
buying non-fiction kinks, shorts and how-to 
features and they use approximately 18,000 
items a year. This is the hole to walk 
through. 

Take a look at your public library’s copy 
of R. E. Kingerys HOW-TO-DO-IT 
BOOKS. Sandwiched between its first en- 
try, “How to Learn Calculation on the... 
Abacus”, and its last, ““How to Make Yo- 
gurt”’, are 3498 book titles arranged under 
900 different subject headings. This gives 
you an idea of the incredible array of in- 
terests we humans have. 

You can sell a well-written, well-illus- 
trated how-to on very nearly any subject 
somewhere, but the most easily sold are 
those written about home improvements 
and repairs or home workshop activities. 
The best and biggest buyers are the so- 
called “mechanical” magazines (see the 
first four publications in the accompanying 
Market List) . 

Study an issue of one of the mechanical 
magazines. The do-it-yourself audience ap- 
parently wants either to learn how to save 
its time or its money, or it wants to be told 
how it can enjoyably spend both. You'll 
find that all how-to material can be broadly 
classified as either 1) simple repair articles 
with such titles as “Easy Hedge Replace- 
ment,” “How to Cure Vapor Lock,” or 2) 
project articles—how to make something, 
with titles such as “Economy Record 
Player” or “Building a Cabin Cruser.”’ 

Unless you are an experienced handyman 
or an expert craftsman, don’t let your am- 
bition run away with you when you ponder 
your first article. If your woodworking has 
been limited to bird houses and cribbage 
boards, you are going to perspire if you at- 
tempt to write up the building of a buffet 
cabinet. Instead, let the project be some- 
thing inexpensive, simple-—and novel. A 
cribbage-board bird house, for example. If 
it is to be a repair article, let it solve some 
simple—but universal— problem; like the 
fixing of a leaky faucet. The short, simple 
articles sell as well as the long, complex 
ones anyway, and their dollar-for-dollar 
return for effort expended brings you more. 

You can kill two birds with one how-to- 
do-it if you let your subject choose you. If 
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your kitchen needs a new linoleum floor 
covering, let laying linoleum be your sub- 
ject. If you’ve spent the best summers of 
your life repairing your outboard motor, 
now is the time to cash in on that experi- 
ence. If your study lacks a hanging book 
case, there’s your project article. 

















You'll make more sales if you query po- 
tential buyers before beginning the work 
upon which your article is to be based 
(they'll not only tell you if they want your 
article, but also how they want it slanted). 
If you neglect te query first, do be sure to 
take on-the-spot notes, photos and rough 
drawings of your progress. You won’t have 
the chance again. 


Don’t be intimidated if your subject has 

already been covered half a hundred times 
in the mechanical magazines. For, just as 
that staple of slick magazine fiction: slen- 
der, attractive and talented young mar- 
rieds, have problems, solve it, live happily, 
—a how-to subject is always good for an- 
other twist. 

It will, indeed, be well worth your while 
to review back issues of the mechanical 
magazines to note that what subjects /ave 
already been covered. If a subject has been 
covered once, fine; twice or more, sure- 
fire. If you have to get more information 
firsthand, update and expand it, suggest 
other and better solutions, or narrow down 
on one facet of the subject, you’re in print. 

Let’s pretend your repair subject is out- 
board motors: here’s your query: 

Dear Mr. Youngquist: I can supply Sci- 
ENCE AND MECHANLCS MAGAZINE with 
an article telling outboard motor owners 
how to have worry-free cruising all sum- 
mer long. This article will not be a re-hash 
of manufacturers’ service manual theory or 
of previously published articles on the same 
subject. It will be a down-to-earth diag- 
nosts of all the common motor troubles fol- 
lowed by their step-by-step cures. It will 
give practical, field solutions. 
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As you know, the number of people buy- 
ing and using outboard motors is now at 
an all-time high. I’m sure an article giving 
all of the shortcuts, tricks of the trade and 
know-how employed by those actually re- 
pairing motors today would be welcomed 
by your readers. 

May I submit on speculation, of course, 
about 3,000 words, with show-how photos 
and drawings? 

If you would like to see it for use this 
spring, I can include a brief run-down on 
the preventive maintenance that should be 
a part of every spring check-up on out- 
boards. Any suggestions you may have for 
making this piece especially valuable to 
your readers will be appreciated. 

If the editor can use an article on out- 
board motor repair he’ll ask to see yours 
without reviewing your previously pub- 
lished credits. Positively? Absolutely. Be- 
cause he’s interested in those practical, 
field solutions. Supply them from your own 
experience plus from grilling other boats- 
men and local outboard servicemen. No 
good reporter interviews only himself. 

As part of my information sources, I 
always include manufacturers’ promotion 
departments, whether it be outboard mo- 
tors or roof shingling. You definitely should 





Dear Mr. Youngquist: Would you be in- 
terested in seeing an article on an auto- 
matic switching relay that I have designed 
and built for my own use? The unit can be 
adapted to a wide variety of home applica- 
tions—to turn yard light or radio and TV 
sets on and off at specified times; to control 
small motors, bells and buzzers. It can be 
set to operate intermittently at pre-selected 
intervals; once only until reset or at any 
number of combination settings. It costs 
less than $15 to build and it is not a com- 
plicated project. 

I think that the unit would interest Sci- 
ENCE AND MECHANICS’ electronics-minded 
reader and I will be happy to submit a fully 
illustrated article to you telling how to con- 
struct it. Speculatively, of course, and to 
your specifications. 

Tell the man what your project unit is 
and does, and he will tell you whether he 
can use an article on it. If you know that 
his competitors have published no similar 
articles recently, tell him that, too. Or if 
you know that they have, and that your 
project is definitely superior to theirs, 
trumpet that fact. 

In writing the how-to, be as brief as pos- 
sible, as comprehensive as is strictly nec- 
essary. Give the reason why, then tell how. 
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supplement your personally acquired know- 
ledge in this way. But never send off a para- 
phrase—no matter how skillfully done—of 
the text of a manufacturer’s handout. Edi- 
tors spot such a lifting before they’ve 
flipped the first page and when they do, 
they reach for a rejection form. 

The hallmark of the pro is that he will 
write or phone a recognized expert to check 
any procedure or verify any fact that he is 
not absolutely sure of. You can get helpful 
information, on most any how-to subject, 
by querying the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

If yours is to be a project article, here’s 
your query: 











Assume that the reader is unskilled, and 
give full, clear, step-by-step instructions. 
Whenever in doubt, simplify. This, of 
course, is the fine art for which you get 
paid. 

Generally, keep your style straightforward 
and easy to follow, your words short, your 
sentences simple. Use a $2 word occasion- 
ally and change the length and construction 
of your sentences as often as necessary to 
avoid a clipped monotony of tone. 

Use literary flourishes—if you use any— 
in your opening paragraphs. From then on, 
keep it as lively as you decently can, but 
play it straight overall. 

Confine your discussion to what can be 
done. Mention the limitations of the tech- 
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nique or project once briefly early in the 
article and you won’t be pulling up short 
every three paragraphs with, “If you can’t 
loosen the flywheel after several attempts, 
it will be wise to take your motor to a lawn 
mower serviceman.” 

The main body of the text naturally goes 
in step-by-step order. The reader can’t lift 
the #7 frame into position if you haven’t 
told him to make the #7 frame. Lean on 
these key words: “first,” ‘“‘next,” “now,” 
“then,” “before,” “after” and “finally”. 
Beware of the words “easily” and ‘simply’. 
They have been overused. 

Tell your reader what to do (“reassemble 
the motor”), don’t tell him what is done 
(“the motor is now reassembled”). Get 
there the shortest way: “if” for “in the 
event that,” or “see Fig. 2” for “the writer 
illustrates in Fig. 2.” 


Be consistent in using the same terms to 
refer to parts or procedures everywhere 
throughout your article. A “strut” is a strut 
wherever mentioned, not variously a 
“strut,” and “upright” and a “reinforcer.” 

Be specific. For “small nail,” substitute 
size and kind, “3d finishing nail.” If you’re 
writing about the installation of plumbing, 
for example, give the reader his choice be- 
tween Orangeburg and clay pipe sewer 
lines, but then tell him that Orangeburg 
costs more than clay (and how much 
more) and also that the additional cost is 
offset (be what and to what extent). Then 
tell him which of the two you would use 
and why. 


Discuss your mistakes and how they could 
have been avoided. It is possible to sell an 
otherwise tame how-to solely on the 
strength of a takeout on what not to do. 

You can sell the editor more readily by 
giving your articles accurate, descriptive 
titles (“Building A Cribbage-Board Bird 
House”) and punchy subtitle sentences 
(“Double duty for a dollar”) . 


Furnish a list of materials needed. Ideally, 
such a list should give quantity needed of 
each material required, its physical descrip- 
tion, its use in the project, a source of sup- 
ply and cost. In practice, you can often 
forego same. You will usually need to fur- 
nish a specific source of supply only for 
hard-to-get items. Give manufacturers’ 
type numbers for the item and the manu- 
facturers’ addresses, or the addresses of dis- 
tributors and their catalog numbers. 
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With long articles, supply a lead photo 
with at least one human figure in it prac- 
ticing the technique or beaming upon the 
completed project. If you’re going to doa 
remodeling technique article, take plenty 
of “before” shots. 

Give the editor a reasonable number of 
good photos to choose from—large (pref- 
erably 8 x 10 inches) , glossy prints in sharp 
focus. Keep your negatives (4 x 5 if pos- 
sible) available. Most people cannot make 
a good print and this includes photog- 
raphers. For that reason, some magazines 
maintain their own labs and request nega- 
tives when they feel the improvement is 
worth the effort. Shoot close-up against 
plain backgrounds that contrast in color 
with the object being photographed. Light 
to eliminate conflicting shadows. 

Type captions on a strip of paper and 
Scotch-tape them to the bottom of prints. 

Your drawings should give the eventual 
user the information he needs to follow the 
instructions in your text. They should be 
done legibly enough for the magazine-pur- 
chaser to work from. If you have drafting 
skill, you can supply finished, inked draw- 
ings. Pencilled sketches are less work, how- 
ever, and are accepted almost universally 
if accurately done, and then re-drawn by 
the magazine’s artist. If you do ink your 
drawings, don’t ink the lettering. Use a 
sky-blue pencil for it so that the magazine 
can ink in its own style of lettering or have 
type set from it for paste-in. 

Give a title to all drawings, telling what 
they represent. Make nomenclature agree 
with terms used for parts and procedures 
in text, and key drawings to text, referring 
to them by Figure numbers from the text. 
If you use diagrams furnished by manu- 
facturers as a guide for your own drawings, 
redraw shapes, substantially change nomen- 
clature, and apply some original contribu- 
tion of your own to the ideas to avoid the 
possibility of copyright infringement. Elec- 
tronic and electrical projects, of course, re- 
quire schematic wiring diagrams. Do these 
large. 

Retain a carbon of your article, extra 
prints of photos supplied and at least rough 
copies of your drawings. Type your manu- 
script double-spaced on 842 x 11 sheets, 
one side only. Don’t use a separate title 
sheet. Put your name and address top left 
on the first page, approximate word count 
of text at top right. Lightly rubber-stamp 























your name and address on the back of all 
photos. 

If months elapse before you receive a 
reply on a submission, you are justified in 
writing the editor: 

About May 30 I mailed you an article on 
“How to Make Fair-Winner Afghans.” My 
records show that I have heard nothing 
from you since then, and I am wondering 
whether the article ever reached you. 

Perhaps you have decided that it is not 
suitable for your magazine. If this is the 
case, would you please return it so that I 
can try it elsewhere?” 

Submit seasonal material three to six 
months in advance of the season with 
which it deals. 

Finally, kinks—or shortcuts, tips, or help- 
ful hints—short descriptions of how to do 
things more quickly, more easily, or more 
thriftily than the conventional method. 
Such as: “Don’t have that cigarette burn 
in the living room couch rewoven by an ex- 
pert reweaver. You can patch it invisibly 
yourself, at a fraction of commercial re- 
weaving costs, with common chewing gum 
and lint. “First ...”. 

Payment for kinks hovers around $10 
each, but they are an excellent entering 
wedge to how-to markets. You get to know 
something of what the editors want, and, 
more important, they get a chance to dis- 
cover that you do reliable work. 


51 Markets 
Now Buying How-to Material 


(First four publications listed are the leading 
mechanical magazines; other markets follow in 
alphabetical order) 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., Robert Brightman, home and 
shop editor. Uses over 600 pages of do-it-your- 
self material a year in the home, shop and farm 
areas. Wants three or four pages of double- 
spaced text, 4 x 5 or larger photos, dimensioned 
sketches. Outlines preferred; replies in 10 days. 
Payment is roughly $50 per page, $10 per kink. 
(Mechanix Illustrated is published by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., a whale of a good market in 
its own right. See alphabetical listing below.) 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 

cago 11, Ill., James R. Ward, craftsman and 
shop notes editor. Publishes over 700 pages, in 
all areas, each year. Glossy photos and pencil 
sketches giving dimensions, assembly details and 
shapes should accompany text. Prefers to see 
outline; replies in 10 days. Pays $8 to $15 for 
shortcuts, $40 and up per published page for 
articles. (See also Popular Mechanics Press in 
alphabetical listing below. ) 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., Howard Allaway, editor. Uses 
how-to-do-it articles and shorts on home main- 
tenance, family-car maintenance, home shop 
techniques. All articles must be well-illustrated, 
though pencil sketches and small snapshots, if 
accompanied by negatives, are acceptable. Writ- 
ers must be thoroughly acquainted with their 
subject. Minimum of $8 for shorts; longer ma- 
terial paid for on the basis of space it will occupy 
when published. Shorts invited on spec, with 
return postage; suggest query on longer articles. 
For examples of short subjects and treatment see 
regular departments, titled “Hints from the 
Model Garage” and “Short Cuts and Tips.” 


Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., Art Youngquist, home workshop 
editor. Uses roughly 500 pages of do-it-yourself 
material a year; in all areas. Requires materials 
list and sources of supply with text, detail and 
assembly drawings, 4 x 5 negatives with cap- 
tioned photos. Wants either query or outline; 
replies within two weeks. Payment on accept- 
ance; rate, as high as that of any book in their 
field. Pays $7.50 for kinks with sketches or 
photos. Will supply guide for contributors. 


All-Pets Magazine, P.O. Box 151, Fon du Lac, 
Wis., Jay Gossett, editor. At present, 15% to 
20% of magazine is do-it-yourself; would use 
more if available. Areas: petstock breeding and 
showing. Text must be accompanied by at least 
5 x 7 photos, ink line drawings or suggestions for 
illustrations. Photo captions should be on sepa- 
rate sheet, keyed to pix. Prefers queries or out- 
lines (replies in two weeks) ; uses kinks. 


American Home, 300 Park Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., Hubbard H. Cobb, building editor. 
Uses home improvement do-it-yourself, articles 
and kinks; demands highest quality; wants to 
see finished ms., replies within two weeks; pays 
from $15 to $200. 


American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C., Walter J. Howe, editor. 
Wants to see finished mss. only (replies in one 
week) on gun repair and maintenance, gun cabi- 
net building, handloading, sight mounting — 
practical solutions to problems that confront the 
average gun owner and user. Also uses kinks. 
Photos must be close-up and sharp. Pays on ac- 
ceptance; minimum rate of payment: 5c per 
word and $6 for each photo or drawing, $15 
minimum for kinks. Supplies excellent guide for 
contributors. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines 3, Iowa, Hugh Curtis, editor (send 
material to masthead department heads listed as 
to subject). Uses building, remodeling, shops, 
handicrafts, furnishings, gardening how-to — 
nearly 80% each issue in the general sense of 
how-to. On major features prefers outline first; 
on shorts, the finished ms. Replies usually take 
about four weeks. Payment is on acceptance. 


Better Living, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., Robert Crossly, editor. Uses building, 
decorating and gardening do-it-yourself, usually 


(Continued on page 68) 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK 
YOURE A WRITER? 





by 


Stuart Palmer 














Take this little quiz, and find out where you 


stand as a writer 


Where did it start? Am I really a writer? That last question seems to be the $64,000 
Question, for many, many people. In my creative writing classes, and talks before writers’ 
groups, that problem has seemed to be the most important, even though an unspoken one. 


There are neophytes who never ask it. They are often hopeful people with little in their 
favor except a positive, almost religious conviction that they are born writers, baptized in 
ink. Some of them are like the young farmer in the old Yankee story who came to his min- 
ister and announced that he was going to drop everything and become an evangelist—he 
had seen a vision in the sky, the glowing letters “P.C.” Of course, that could mean noth- 
ing but “Preach Christ!” But the elderly minister shook his head. “Son,” he said quietly. 
“that vision you saw in the sky—it means “Plow Corn!” Perhaps some of us have mis- 
interpreted the Call. 





I confess here that I myself am, like Jurgen, “a cashiered poet.” Luckily I found out in 
time, and wrote mystery fiction. But most important, I learned whether I was a writer at all. 
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I don’t think that one needs to take an ex- 
pensive aptitude test to get an answer to that 
moot question. Perhaps the answer can be 
found fairly simply. During my years as a 
full-time free-lance writer, as an editor for 
book publishers and various magazines, I 
have gathered together the basis for a short 
but very barbed quiz which I shall call 
“TWENTY QUESTIONS.” It has been 
put into final form with the enthusiastic as- 
sistance of my present writing class here in 
Van Nuys. The questionnaire has also been 
tried on nearly a dozen personal friends of 
mine who are professional writers of high 
standing and success in various fields of fic- 
tion. (I will tell you later, but not now, 
how they came out!) 

But right now, without more ado, take out 
your pencil and answer these twenty ques- 
tions, as truthfully as you can. 

It is most important not to answer wish- 
fully. Who’re you kidding, yourself? If you 
can’t honestly answer some of these ques- 
tions with a clear “Yes” or “No,” then write 
“Maybe” or “Sometimes” or “Perhaps.” And 
don’t skip any! 


Twenty Questions for All Writers 


1. Since childhood have you felt at home 
with books and magazines? It is said that 
the Chinese, when a baby is very young, will 
place before it a variety of simple objects 
such as a tool, a fruit, a fish, a brush, and 
so on, and then watch to see which one he 
reaches for as a clue to his future career. 
That is perhaps over-simplification, but there 
is something to it. Have you always been a 
reader of the printed word, for pleasure? Do 
you like the look, the feel of books? 

YES—————— 
NO 


2. Is the book usually better than the movie 
or the TV version? I don’t mean necessarily 
in an artistic sense. But do you feel that 
screen or stage treatment as a rule make the 
story better or worse entertainment, when 
you see it dramatized, with talented actors 
and wide-screen and full color? 

YES———. 
NO———_——_-- 











3. Do you remember books or stories you 
read early in life? Without referring to some 
dog-eared, tattered copy of the work, could 
you tell some child the essence of “Peter 
Rabbit,” or “Little Women,” or ‘Treasure 
Island,” or any other tale you loved when 
you were a child? 

YES——_——— 
NO—— — 


4. Do you really notice and wonder about 
the people you meet? Does human behavior, 
in everyday life and during times of stress, 
interest you deeply—and give you ideas for 
stories and situations? Not every time and 
every day, but often? 

YES——___- 
NO———_——— 





5. Do you dream vividly, asleep or awake? 
Do you ever get lost in never-never land of 
imagination? Do you ever wake up and real- 
ize that you have just dreamed the basis for 
a short story or a novel? Do you ever day- 
dream something more interesting than the 
everyday stuff around you? 

YES——___- 
NO———_—_—_— 


6. Would you prefer reading to watching 
TV or playing bridge? Of course, if you are 
part of a family group, or even just married, 
you may not always have the choice. But is 
reading more fun for you than most other 
ways of passing free time, and (this is im- 
portant) do you now read as much or more 
than you did five or ten or twenty years ago? 

YES———_———- 
NO———-—- 


7. Do you have an exceptionally wide 
vocabulary? Do you like the feel and color 
of words, do you think about the possibility 
of increasing the effectiveness of your speech 
and your writing? Do you come across words 
in your reading that you look up in the dic- 
tionary and thus make your own? Do you 
ever speculate about semantics—the mean- 
ing behind the meaning?” 
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YES——__—— 
NO 


8. Do you ever write for fun, or as an out- 
let? Each of us has quirks, foibles, tensions, 
hostilities, and personal problems. Do you 
ever find a release for these in “writing it 
out,” perhaps in the form of a fiction story? 

YES—————— 
NO 


9. Do you think easily through the medium 
of your typewriter? (or your pen or pencil 
if you must cling to those slow and outmoded 
forms)? In other words, are you easily at 
home with the mechanics of the trade, and 
is it second nature to you to use carbon pa- 
per and a second-sheet? Is your typewriter 
a friend to you, or just a necessary evil? 

YES 
NO 


10. Do you doubt that most top writers are 
really geniuses? In other words, do you 
think that the authors you admire most are 
producing masterpieces like Minerva spring- 
ing from the brow of Jove, or do you think 
that they may have a bit more talent than 
most and have done a lot more than most 
with that talent? Is writing a skill rather 
than an art? 

YES 
NO 


11. Do you have a favorite author? Is there 
some literary creator, past or present, for 
whom you feel a special kinship or unusual 
admiration, most of whose works you read 
again and again, and whose biography you 
have read or would like to read when it is 
written? 

YES 
NO 


12. Are you naturally a good speller? Or at 
least, does a misspelt word in type or manu- 
script stand out and hit you in the eye and 
look wrong to you, even if you don’t know 
just why? Do you take pains to see that no 
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writing of yours is submitted with errors in 
spelling? 
YES 
NO———__-. 


13. Do you keep a notebook for story ideas 
and “stuff?” When you have a good idea for 
a story or novel, a plot twist or a gimmick, a 
striking title or even perhaps a provocative 
phrase that you might use some day, do you 
just trust to memory or do you write it down 
somewhere then and there? Did you ever 
start such a notebook, and where is it now? 

YES 

NO 


14. Do you usually finish a piece that you 
start to write? This doesn’t mean in one sit- 
ting, or at one time, but eventually. Ever 
author has bright inspirations that don’t 
come off on the first try, but in such cases 
do you usually pick it up again later and 
persevere to the end? 

YES 
NO 


15. Do you keep on submitting a story after 
repeated rejections? Being human, you usu- 
ally send your story to the Post first, or to 
the top magazine in the field you’ve chosen. 
If they, and a couple of others, send you the 
printed form, do you say “the hell with it, 
it can’t be any good” or do you just pick 
some other market, and then another? 

YES 
NO———_—.. 


16. Can you resist the temptation to shou 
your new story to friends? (Including your 
own family, we hope)? If they do happen 
to read something as yet unpublished, can 
you brush off their applause or their criti- 
cism (unless you are fellow-writers or edi- 
tors) and just go serenely on? 

YES——————- 
NO——_—_—-- 


17. Do you understand what empathy 1s, 
and employ it? Empathy, of course, being 
the imaginative projection of one’s own con- 
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sciousness into another being. It is far from 
sympathy, it is seeing the world and the prob- 
lem through another’s eyes. 

YES 

NO 


18. Do you ever stop to dramatize real-life 
situations? Do you ever wonder about peo- 
ple and their conflicts, and then go on to 
speculate about what would happen if this 
or that happened to him or her? 

YES 
NO 





19. Are you usually dissatisfied with a fin- 
ished piece of work? Of course, nothing is 
perfect. But if you had more time could you 
make that story better with one more rewrite? 

YES 
NO 


20. Is your best, or favorite work still to be 
written? Or have you already achieved your 
peak, a height that through some fortunate 
combination of circumstances is reached just 
once in a lifetime? 

YES—————_. 
NO 


There are the Twenty Questions, twenty 
loaded questions, as I warned you earlier. A 
21st could have been added: “Have you told 
the absolute, literal truth in every answer?,” 
and if you had written “Yes” to that then I 
would sorrowfully advise you that you are 
no writer at all. Because all writers dramatize 


themselves, incline toward writing things ~ 


down with some sort of slant, and have 
doubts about themselves. 

The questions have been shuffled; they are 
not meant to be progressive. Each “Yes” an- 
swer is worth five points, and each “Maybe,” 
“Perhaps,” or “Sometimes,” or any other 
non-Yes or non-No answer is worth two and 
a half points. Add up your score, and write 
the total here —————, BEFORE you read 
any farther. 


If your score is 50 or below you’re lacking 
in the qualities, inclinations, and habits of 





almost every writer who has told us about 
himself through correspondence or diaries. 
Perhaps, you should find other outlets for 
your creative urges (it says here!) 

If your score is between 50 and 70 you are 
a borderline writer. There may be hope for 
you, if you are sincere and patient and de- 
termined enough, but you should reorganize 
your thinking and change your general ap- 
proach to writing. You should ask yourself 
if you have worked hard enough, thought 
deeply enough, availed yourself of all aids 
such as the writers’ groups near you, taken 
study courses or adult education courses or 
correspondence courses. Right now you’re 
in an eddy, not in the main stream. 

If your score is between 70 and 80, you are 
headed in the right direction. You need 
wider literary horizons and more disciplined 
writing habits—and remember that you can 
acquire any good (or bad) habit by just re- 
peating some act every day for a week or so. 
The habit of writing every day is probably 
the most valuable one of all for any writer, 
and particularly so for beginners. 

If your score is between 80 and 90 you are 
hovering on the brink of the big things you 
have always been wishing for—but which 
perhaps you are not working hard enough 
for. You need some sort of a push, a spark. 
You are in the company of a very large per- 
centage of the “sometimes-working, some- 
times-selling’’ category of writers. 

If your score is 90-95, you are a very 
thoughtful, very promising writer, indeed. 

Let’s study your score more closely. We’ll 
find your adjusted score, which probably 
will be somewhat different from what you 
have already written down. You will see the 
reason for this adjustment in a moment. 

If you are a playwright, movie scenarist or 
teleplay writer (or are working to be) then 
give yourself 5 points on Questions 2 and 6. 
Obviously you are apt to think the dramatized 
version superior to the book or story, and 
obviously you prefer to watch television. 

If you aim to write non-fiction, give your- 
self 5 on Questions 4, 5, 17, and 18. They 
deal strictly with the world of fiction. 

If you dictate to a secretary or machine, 
give yourself 5 points on Number 9. You 
don’t need to spell. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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successful article. 


A well-constructed article is like a sideshow. 
Let’s stroll down a typical circus midway, 
and take a look at one of the ballyhooed at- 
tractions. 


First you see a teaser from the show, right 
smack in front of you, to catch your eye. 
Then a sideshow barker belts out a short 
spiel, telling you why you should plunk down 
your money and come in, and why you'll be 
glad if you do and sorry if you don’t. If the 
teaser appeals to you, and the barker persu- 
ades you that this is something you don’t 
want to miss, you go on in and catch the 
tent show. The show works up to a rousing 
conclusion in the finale, and that’s it. If the 
teaser was truly a foretaste of even better 
things to come, and if the barker was right 
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when he told you that this was something 
you would not want to miss, you leave the 
show with good feelings about it. 

The same is true of an article. Let’s exam- 
ine the elements, one by one. 


The Teaser 

In sideshow business, this is a provocative 
act, or intriguing sample, taken from the 
show and displayed “out front,” to catch 
the eye of the indifferent passersby. It not 
only calls attention to the fact that a show 
is going on inside, but also suggests some- 
thing of its scope or its nature. 

In writing, this trick of showmanship is 
called the narrative hook. It aims to catch 
the eye of the indifferent reader who is 
thumbing through a magazine. 











The narrative hook must be more than 
merely interesting in itself; it should bear a 
definite relationship to the main point of the 
article. Like the sideshow teaser, it should 
suggest the scope, or the nature, of the arti- 
cle as a whole. 

An anecdote or a dramatized incident 
make excellent narrative hooks. A striking 
quotation from someone well known, or an 
authority in the field, is good, Starting facts 
or statistics can be eye-catching. 

My own method is this: having chosen 
a subject of general interest, I begin to gather 
material. The library is combed on the sub- 
ject, with special attention to articles referred 
to in the ever-useful Reader’s Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature. I hope to glean my fresh- 
est and most pertinent material from one or 
more interviews, and to do this I want to 
know all this background material before I 
go. It not only will save valuable interview 
time, but will also prepare me to ask the 
most intelligent and provocative questions. 

When I have collected not only the bare 
facts and ideas, but also a wealth of good 
anecdotes, facts, quotes, and figures, I am 
ready to organize my article. I pick out the 
very best anecdote (or fact, quote, or figure) 
and save it for my finale; it should never be 
used for the narrative hook. If it actually 
was the best of the lot, everything coming 
after would be an anti-climax. 

Among those which are left, I ask myself, 
which is the most arresting, the one most 
likely to make people sit up and take notice? 
Does it promise an opening into a subjest 
of interest to the average reader? If the arti- 
cle is to entertain, does your chosen anec- 
dote suggest fun to follow? If the article is 
educational, does the opening suggest some- 
thing worth knowing about? If it is an arti- 
cle of challenge, does it begin by striking the 
reader where it hurts? 

Let’s suppose that an editor has shown 
some interest in an article you want to do on 
highway accidents. You have a great deal 
of choice in the kind of material you use in 
your opening. You might begin with some 
startling facts or figures about the number 
of highway assidents while the reader scans 
your own opening paragraph. A dramatized 
incident is always good; capture attention 





with a capsuled story of a specific, tragic car 
crash (actual or typical) in which you use 
detail and emotion to make the incident real 
and moving. 


Your narrative hook is a bid for attention. 


The Ballyhoo 


It is not always enough to have a teaser out 
front. Sometimes a barker needs to be there, 
too, pointing out that if you like the sample, 
there is much, much more in store for those 
who go inside the tent. 

It is not always enough that a writer begins 
with a good narrative hook. Unless it is a 
subject of immediate and universal interest 
to all, like how to gain good health or how 
to make or save money, the reader may 
mutter, “This is all most interesting, but 
so what?” In such cases, the author must be 
a spieler at this point. It may be necessary 
to briefly and persuasively, and sometimes 
subtly, to advance reasons why the reader 
should want to read about Horatio P. Bum- 
bershoot, or the fascinations of button-col- 
lecting, or the incidence of pyorrhea in 
Samoa. 

What will the reader stand to gain by read- 
ing on? A sense of adventure? A tickling of 
his funnybone? A chance to satisfy curi- 
osity? Just good, solid entertainment? A 
chance to add to his collection of useful or 
curious knowledge? Or insight into some of 
his own personal problems or desires? 

Check through some articles in issues of 
READER’s DicEst, or some of the magazines 
for which you hope to write. Notice that in 
some articles, the reason why the reader 
should want to read that article is clearly 
spelled out. This gives the article purpose, 
significance, meaning. 

In writing your article on highway acci- 
dents, you could follow the dramatized in- 
cident of the car crash with the warning 
thought that there is one chance in four that 
the reader will be killed or injured in a high- 
way accident within a certain length of 
time. This brings the opening story right 
home in such a way that the reader will be 
prodded to read on, to see what he can do 
about it. 
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Giving It Significance 


The money you receive for an article, and 
the “play” the editor gives it depends on its 
significance ; the special meaning you give it. 

Let’s say that you have prepared an article 
on the basic difference between the agri- 
cultural policies of Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son and those of former Secretary Charles 
Brannon. Your research shows that one fa- 
vors modest government subsidies, while the 
other goes for broad government controls 
and direct bonus payments to all farmers. 
You compare their farm programs and the 
net profits of farmers under each system. 
You get quotes from leading farmers and 
economists. 

That’s the solid center of any national mag- 
azine “ag”’ article. Now, how do we give it 
significance? There are many excellent ways. 
One way is to project what will happen as 
a result of the Secretary’s policies and to ad- 
vise the reader how to prepare for it to his 
greatest advantage. Another way is to create 
ideas on how to improve the national “ag” 
progam. Then get quotes on these ideas 
from the Secretary, himself, as well as from 
his political opponents. 

These are the routine, normally successful 
methods of giving significance. But there is 
one other. 

For this, you require intellectual prying plus 
an historical understanding of the subject. 
It is the road to originality in creating signi- 
ficance. 

Specifically, in the “Case of the Two Sec- 
retaries,” both men start on the same ground 
floor. They share the same intellectual base. 
Both are religious men, both believe in de- 
mocracy. From that point, their roads part. 
One believes that God intervened personally 
when our Founding Fathers established this 
Nation, and any attempt to dissolve the spirit 
of private enterprise, robs each American of 
his essential heritage. 

The other believes that democracy is es- 
sential to freedom and the only way to main- 
tain a free, strong America is through a 
solid, numerically large, farm population, 
even at the expense of government controls 
and large subsidy. 

The end result is an article that shows the 
significance of the quarrel between the. two 
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Secretaries and is not a inatter of technique, 
but actually is an Intellectual Divide. 


The Main Show 


This is the real meat of your article; if this 
part isn’t worth the reader’s time, the editor 
won't want it no matter how tastefully you 
dress the whole thing up with an intriguing 
narrative hook and a coaxing spiel. 

You'll note that articles in the better markets 
plug an idea, make a point, have something 
to say. There must be a thought-provoking 
idea to fit the size of the article. It cannot 
be too: small, and padded out to fit the 
space; it cannot be a skimming over the sur- 
face of a huge, sprawling book-length idea. 





The barker points 


out that if you 


like the sample, 


there is more inside | 











If you are doing an informational fact 
piece, organize those facts so that they guide 
the reader, with mounting drama, to an 
understanding of the over-all picture. Or 
perhaps you might plan to begin with a 
familiar over-all picture, and break it down 
into the significant components. 

If you are doing an idea piece, state your 
general idea, then break it down into the 
reasons which support it, in a rising order 
of importance. This can be done in reverse, 
too: begin the body of the article with a re- 
lated series of observations, which lead in- 
evitably to your conclusion. 

In any case, no matter what kind of article 
you want to write, it should be worked out in 
a logical progression of related ideas, in out- 
line form. Build them toward a climax of 
interest. And illustrate, illustrate, illustrate! 

The illustrations in an article give it life, 
movement and human interest. You state an 
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idea or a fact, and then you say, in effect, 
“For instance—” Another idea or fact, and 
another for-instance. Another statement, 
then another illustration. 

A lively or humorous anecdote, one which 
points up exactly what you are trying to say, 
makes an excellent illustration. So does a 
dramatized true (or fictional, but typical) 
incident. Anecdotes or incidents take the 
broad, generalized narrative statement from 
away up there in the clouds, and bring the 
idea right down to earth. 

Apt, well-put quotations can be effective 
illustrations. To show how a point can be 
strengthened by quotation from an author- 
ity, ’'ll quote a sample; this is from my book, 
“If You Adopt a Child”: 

Is a divorce in the background of husband 
or wife bad? The statement of the Los 
Angeles County Bureau of Adoptions is typi- 
cal of most agencies: “We believe..... 

Facts and statistics can make either very 
dull illustrations, or very good ones, depend- 
ing upon their pertinence, and the way you 
handle them. Early in the adoption book I 
combined facts and figures with this quote: 
In most places in the United States, espe- 
cially metropolitan areas, the waiting period 
is likely to average one to three years. In a 
few areas, the wait may seem to be inter- 
minable, even fruitless ... A bulletin isued 
by the Wyoming Department of Public Wel- 
fare states: “As you may know, children 
who are available for adoption are scarce. 
Nationally there are approximately 25 fami- 
lies desiring to adopt children for every 
available child. Where our agency is con- 
cerned, the picture is even darker—nearer 
50 families for every available child .. .” 


Be careful that your facts and statistics are 
not too dull nor too long. Sometimes break- 
ing them down into personal-sized figures 
will bring them home more vividly to the 
reader. If you are writing that article on 
highway safety, quoting the total number of 
traffic accidents in a year will not bring the 
statistics quite so shatteringly close to home 
as to quote the odds that the reader himself 
will be involved in a traffic accident during 
the next year. Or, even the odds of involv- 
ing any normal American family group of 
five persons. 


In gathering illustrations, I try to collect 
far more than I can use. After putting aside 
the best one for my ending, and the next 
best for my beginning, I still have a wide 
choice to illustrate the body of my article. 
Only the best need be used. 


The Grand Finale 


It would be a pretty poor sideshow if it be- 
gan with something of great interest, and 
then gradually petered out. 

It is also a pretty poor article, if it begins 
with a bang and then peters out. When you 
have finished the body of your story, wind 
up, neat and fast. Cut it off; don’t dangle 
to aclose. 





The finale 
should make 


| the reader 






scenes to act 





One of the best ways to end is to use a top- 
notch illustration, which has been saved for 
that purpose. If it is to be a humorous, en- 
tertainment piece, leave the reader with the 
biggest chuckle of the whole thing. If it is 
biography, end with an anecdote, or drama- 
tized incident, or perhaps a quote about, or 
by, your subject—one which beautifully 
sums up the point you have made about 
him. 

If it’s an idea piece, especially if it is a cru- 
sade article aimed to get the readers to act, 
sum up the reasons why he should act, or 
exactly what he should do about the situa- 
tion. Do you want him to report to a clinic 
for a check-up? Write his senators? Adopt 
safer rules of driving? Become a whirling 
dervish? Let your parting words be specific. 

Tf it is a fact article, stop when you have 
laid out your facts, when you have said what 
you wanted to say. 
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LIARS. 





Your 
Cup 
of 


Tea? By Patricia Hitchcock 


Get a load of the headlines in the morning 
paper and sharpen your writing pencil: 
“Salesman Overcomes Highway Bandits,” 
“Scientist Swears he Saw Abominable Snow- 
man.” Your first thought about these head- 
lines is that any one of them could be worked 
into a spine-tingling first-person-as-told-to 
magazine story. Heck, you can turn out as 
nerve-jangling a narrative as the next guy, 
can’t you? Re-arrange the facts a bit, care- 
fully add suspense, and you’ve got it made. 

But wait a minute, George. Or Georgia. 

Are you prepared to sift truth from half- 
truth? And, if worst comes to worst and you 
find you’re dealing with a pathological liar, 
will you fix it so you can collect a check 
anyway? 

This is a dilemma that must be faced by 

most beginning non-fiction writers. For some, 
the solution comes easily; for others, not so. 

Those of us who have had newspaper ex- 
perience accept the fact that in getting a 
story covered, written and printed in a mat- 
ter of 8 hours, the reporter checks his facts 
superficially and then, as a piece of self-pro- 
tection, hangs his story’s heart on some half- 
identified quote and let’s it go at that. 

A wonderful example of this appeared in 
Wrirer’s Dicest for December, 1957, in the 
article, “The Way All Roads Lead to Alamo- 
gordo.” Three prime witnesses were named, 
quoted, and dismissed, not only by the radio, 
that broke the story but by all the newspa- 
pers and wire services that followed it. Only 
Writer’s Dicest, following up on the story 
a week later, pointed out the hole. Yet every 
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reporter on the story knew what the Dices1 
knew and glossed over it. 

Was the Dicest article an oblique com- 
ment on radio and newspaper ethics? Are 
magazine article writer’s ethics any better? 

First, they have to be because magazin: 
writers have more time, are paid more pe! 
word and more per hour of research. There- 
fore, they actually have the wherewithal! to 
come up with more facts. Or, conversely, 
as the Dicest found out in the Alamogordo 
story, they came up with more unanswered 
questions than facts . . . which can mean no 
story unless you decide, as almost all the re- 
porters did on this job, overtly to fake it by 
burying the salient, missing data. 

OK—So our magazine writer does take mor 
time, does get more facts or unanswered 
questions. What does he do if the material 
on which he has spent so much time doesn’t 
hang together—doesn’t quite make a real 
good story. What then? 

I recall a question asked in an article-writ- 
ing class I attended recently. “But, Sir, does- 
n’t a first-person-as-told-to story have to be 
true?” 

It must have been his 25-odd years of jug- 
gling facts to get salable stories that mad: 
the instructor smile as he answered, “It must 
have, at least, the appearance of truth. Un- 
less you’ve made it convincing enough to 
sound true, you probably won’t find an edito! 
who'll buy it.” And his concluding thought 
came out almost like an after-thought: “Ti 
it really is true, so much the better.” 

I'll tell you at the outset that I’ve neve: 
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sold a first-person-as-told-to story. I’ve tried. 
But this stack of manuscripts lying in my 
middle drawer hasn’t even made the grade 
past my own critical eye, much less an edi- 
tor’s. The big stumbling block that always 
catches me up is: How much of what this 
character told me is the truth and how much 
fiction? 

Although my first-person-as-told-to’s have 
yet to see any daylight other than that which 
filters through my own windows. I’ve learned 
several facts of life about “true” stories. By 
probing among other writers, people whose 
judgment and experience I value because 
they've been free-lancing for a number of 
years. I’ve developed a point of view about 
truth. I’ve huddled with many writers of all 
kinds of material from ghosted political 
speeches to true adventure stories. They have 
3 versions of how to handle as-told-to yarns. 
Write a lie knowingly, stick stubbornly to the 
truth, or choose a path somewhere between. 


Hal Hennesey, who wrote an excellent arti- 
cle about first-person-as-told-to adventure 
stories in the April, 1956, Wrirer’s Dicesr, 
tells me he has sold many a story that he 
knew was not true. And as an editor, printed 
many more. “But,” he says, “I made sure 
they sounded true or that they could have 
happened, or that no one could possibly be 
harmed by the false ‘facts’ involved.” 

Cricket or not, many a liar has spun a web 
of deceit into a nightmare of embarrassment 
for an editor or publisher. Quentin Reynolds 
wrote an entire book about the exploits of 
a Canadian whose adventures as an agent 
for British Intelligence during the war raised 
hairs on the necks of strong men. READER’s 
Dicest printed excerpts, and it wasn’t until 
real British Intelligence agents came forward 
to protest that Reynolds’ tale-spinner con- 
fessed the whole story to be an elaborate 
hoax. The book’s publishers splashed a ban- 
ner headline across the dust jacket of future 
editions, admitting the work to be fiction, 
not biography, and squeezed in a hasty apol- 
ogetic preface by the author. 

Faces must have turned red in the editorial 
offices of the late AMERICAN MaGazineE when 
one of their “Interesting People’—a former 
Congressman now referred to by some as 
“poor old Doug Stringfellow’ turned out to 








be something less than the O.S.S. agent he'd 
built himself up to be. NBC’s Ralph Edwards 
may have blushed at this one, too, remem- 
bering the adulation he’d heaped on the Con- 
gressman on “This is Your Life.” 

There’s one big difference between the writ- 
ers of published and subsequently debunked 
“true” stories, and beginners. The pros got 
paid for their trouble. In order that you may 
get paid for the story you’re about to under- 
take by choosing whether to write it as a 
true narrative, a whopper of a lie, or some- 
where between the two, you should learn to 
recognize certain danger signs. 


What are the Danger Signs? 


One danger sign of the liar is the favorable 
impression he creates. Don’t think that the 
aching-to-be-published liar is always a swag- 
gering, boastful lout. On the contrary, he’s 
often shy, self-effacing, pointedly modest, 
and regarded at first as virtuous, sincere, and 
conscientious. 

Another danger sign can be your infor- 
mant’s eagerness to furnish dramatic high- 
lights to color his story. You know as well as 
I that normally, it’s like pulling teeth to get 
your interviewee to recall dramatic high- 
lights you need for the piece you’re writing. 
Anecdotes, colorful scenes and sounds and 
sights—they’re all buried in his subconscious 
like impacted bicuspids, and almost as hard 
to extract. 

Not so with the liar. As he warms to his 
story, you catch yourself marvelling at his 
brilliant memory. This treacherous willing- 
ness to elaborate is actually a part of the 
liar’s pathological pattern. He’s anxious to 
please you and gain your personal admira- 
tion. Your high regard for him is bound to 
show up in what you write about him, thus 
perpetuating the myth of his heroism, intelli- 
gence, or whatever he’s trying to put across. 


Getting the Facts 


Now then, suppose you have a story that 
you suspect is about ninety percent fantasy. 
How do you nail down the truth? First, of 
course, you'll check all available witnesses, 
references, and histories. This inclu _s send- 
ing registered letters to people wlivse ad- 
dresses you’ve dug up or have been furnished 
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by your informant. If there is no such per- 
son, or no such address, the postal authorities 
will send your letter back with that sad in- 
formation stamped on the envelope. 

If yours is a war story, military sources are 
eager to help you ferret out the truth. They- 
’re just as anxious to keep a boo-boo from 
getting into print as you are, One of the most 
satisfactory of the military records sections 
is the one maintained by the U.S. Marine 
Corps at Gravelly Point, Virginia. During 
World War II, most Marine units kept di- 
aries, with unit histories of major encounters, 
troop movements, etc. 

Substantiation for Navy or Army stories can 
be obtained by writing to: Office of Informa- 
tion, Department of the Navy, or to the Ad- 
jutant General, Department of the Army, 
both at Washington 25, D.C. Serial num- 
bers are essential, of course, and the more 
dates, outfit numbers or names, the better. 

One “tall story” type tale that’s cropped up 
recently is the story of the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighter—his hand-to-hand encounters 
with the enemy on the streets of his home 
town in Hungary, his heroism in smuggling 
refugees across the border, his own narrow 
escape from death, etc., etc. The real truths 
of Hungary’s gallant revolution are almost 
too stark to be distorted, but some stories 
have grown, after re-telling, out of propor- 
tion to what actually happened. “All Hun- 
garian immigrants,” says an official at the 
American-Hungarian Federation, “were not 
necessarily Freedom Fighters.” 


The Federation, located at 1761 R St., 
N. W., in Washington, has been called on 
more than once to check the truth of a Free- 
dom-Fighter story. 

How about the undocumented or non-mili- 
tary story, one that couldn’t be authenticated 
by records anywhere? If the story is so good 
you’re reluctant to give it up, the only thing 
to do is, in Hal Hennesey’s words, ““Depend- 
ing on your own sense of ethics, check your 
subject’s story until you are satisfied of its 
truth. If the editor is satisfied—and, if you 
get a signed release from the subject stating 
that the facts in his story are factual, then 
don’t worry about it.” 

One writer I know did worry about. it, 
though, even after his informant swore up 
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and down he was telling the truth. My writer 
friend was doing a house-organ piece about 
a taxi service in Washington, D.C., and in 
his search for anecdotes uncovered the story 
of a taxi driver who claimed he’d picked up 
the Vice President of the United States, 
taxied him home, and then accepted the 
Vice President’s invitation to “Come on in 
for a chat.” Here was a story too good to 
miss: Joe Blow, a mere taxi driver, had spent 
an hour or so in Mr. Richard Nixon’s living 
room, shooting the breeze. 

What to do? Go ahead and write the story 
and take a chance on getting the writer and 
his magazine into hot water if it turned out 
to be a lie? He decided no. Instead, he sat 
down and wrote a letter to Mr. Nixon, ask- 
ing for verification of the story. He got a 
prompt reply: The incident had really hap- 
pened, just the way the taxi driver had told 
it. So a writer eased himself off the hook and 
his editor had a fully authenticated story. 

Editorial taste for the truth varies. A good 
example of this is the recent Associated Press 
“survival story” of the flier who, after “liv- 
ing through 54 days in the wilderness,” 
made headlines by walking into the hands 
of rescuers in California who had given him 
up for dead. The SarurpAay EveNING Post 
sent veteran writer Craig Blair, Jr., to Cali- 
fornia to retrace with the flier his 54-day trek 
from parachute landing to his place of res- 
cue. “We interviewed Lieutenant Steeves 
intensively for three weeks,” said Blair, “dur- 
ing which time a number of discrepancies in 
his story appeared.” Result: The Post can- 
celled plans to publish the story. 

It wasn’t long afterwards that RepBooK 
MAGAZINE came out with a 12,000-word 
piece on the very same story, written by Wil- 
liam Peters and cover-headlined as “The full 
story of the man who lived through 54 days 
in mountain wilderness—to find his marriage 
threatened and his honesty challenged.” 

Whether or not the flier’s story was true is 
secondary. The lesson we can learn from its 
evolution is what’s primarily important to 
you and me as writers. If we keep increasing 
ing a first-person or any other kind of “true” 
our awareness of the many ways of looking 
at “truth,” we stand a better chance of sell- 
story. 























Ogden Nash was in our town last week, 
amiably living out everyman’s dream of get- 
ting paid for talking about himself. One of 
the listeners, obviously a non-writing non- 
parent, asked him why he used his children 
so much in his writing. His surprised an- 
swer, “I thought they should pay their own 
way!” 

Marion Boyd Havighurst first tipped me 
off to the possibilities when my three were 
very young and busily obscuring all my hori- 
zons. I was in a Creative Writing group of 
the American Association of University 
Women in Oxford, Ohio. When my husband 
returned to our Alma Mater, Miami Uni- 
versity, as Associate Professor of Music 
Education, I joined the AAUW there, as 
much to escape from the children as any- 
thing else. 

Of the three interest groups, the one in 
Creative Writing seemed the safest. I could 
go to the meetings, relax in a big soft chair 
and listen to the work of the creative writ- 





Put the Kids to Work! 


How her children 
helped her write three 


successful books 


By Peggy Hoffmann 


ers. That would give me something to think 
about until the next meeting, when I’d re- 
lax in a big soft chair, and listen to the 
creative writers. . . . 

At the first session, in Mrs. Havighurst’s 
living room, we learned that we were ex- 
pected to write. Each and every one of us. 
Horrified, I protested silently that I had 
nothing to write about. Others, more volu- 
ble, complained in chorus. Unruffled, she re- 
mined us of the first rule of writing: write 
about what you know. 

With Ted 7, Miss B 3, and Bruce 1, what 
did I know? Kids! Housework! Washing- 
ironing-cleaning-cooking-mending-shopping 
—nosewiping—doctor bills—kids . . . house- 
work. . . . If the basic aim of the writer is 
to communicate, who would want to re- 
ceive communications about that? 

For the next two meetings I didn’t hand 
in anything. Miserably, I sat listening and 
telling myself that it couldn’t be done. 
Then the deluge of broken lamps, pulled- 
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up lily bulbs, shoe polish on the rug, cereal 
on the ceiling and broken thermometers 
in the bathtub overwhelmed me. I sat 
down and pounded out all my frustrations. 
Afraid to sign the outburst, I mailed it 
and it was read anonymously while I 
cringed in the corner. 

The captive audience howled at all the 
right places and wept where they should 
weep. One at a time my toes began un- 
curling. If this was all there was to the 
writing business, I had it made. Their 
owners didn’t suspect it, but in the next 
five minutes three little sets of thumbs were 
being firmly pressed into the dike and 
started irrevocably on their career of use- 
ful work. Mother was going to begin com- 
municating. 

A steady stream of rejection slips fol- 
lowed this decision. It was a year and 
a half before a letter of acceptance sent me 
blubbering to the telephone to call Mrs. 
Havighurst. 

The next fall we moved to Tallahassee 
and Florida State University. 

In mid-winter, Miss Helen Paterson of 
the University of Wisconsin came down to 
teach a concentrated ten-day course in 
Journalism at the University. One class 
of the series was open to the public. Our 
neighbors took turns supervising the chil- 
dren, and I was in the front row for every 
session. 

One gem of her wisdom has shone bright- 
ly for me ever since: write about what 
you know, but do it differently. Check 
magazines, books, newspapers, theaters, and 
radio to find out how others are handling 
the same or a similar subject, then go at it 
from some other direction. 

I was shameless in writing about the 
children by then, but at the moment the 
only thing I knew was the near-hysteria 
of having them always under foot in the 
kitchen. It was such a small kitchen, and 
they were pumped so full of vitamins and 
Florida sunshine that they were bursting 
with energy. I was wearing myself out 
keeping them that way, as well as clean, 
clothed, and out of jail. Letting them help 
with the cooking was the best way I knew 
of keeping them occupied and still getting 
my work done. So, while Miss Paterson 
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was admonishing us to write it differently, 
I was searching for easy recipes. 

Required to hand in an assignment, | 
thought of .compiling some of the recipes 
for possible submission to one of the wom- 
en’s magazines. A little research showed 
ihat practically every one was already pub- 
lishing something of the sort. Next, I tried 
to buy a child’s cookbook. Three book 
stores had none. “But,” said one prophetic 
clerk, “if we did, we could sell it!” 

In less than a year she had it. 

Gerald Hunter, another of Miss Pater- 
son’s students, took the necessary photo- 
graphs, and the manuscript went off to 
Patricia Jones at Bobbs-Merrill. They pub- 
lished it in November, 1950. “‘Miss B’s First 
Cookbook” is still moving gaily across book 
store counters and library desks into the 
flour-decked hands of eager young “cookers.” 

My real secret began to show. In trying 
out simplified cooking methods en the chil- 
dren, who cooperated because “Mommy is 
going to put us in a book!” I had a star 
by the tail. The little guinea pigs could 
cook! And they loved it! I had stumbled 
on to the answer to the biggest dilemma of 
the writing housewife: how to get help 
with the work so you can spend more time 
at the typewriter. 

When Miss B designed a salad with tan- 
gerine sections and a cherry, she rushed it 
over to our next-door neighbor, probably 
the best cook in Florida, and announced 
triumphantly. “This is so simple that even 
you could make it!” The creation is now 
known as Whirlwind Salad. 

The time came, as it had with the cook- 
ing, when Miss B was all over me while 
I was trying to sew. On a professor’s salary, 
this is almost a necessity, but I had been 
doing it for most of my life anyway so the 
children were used to the hum of a sew- 
ing machine. 

Using my cook book formula, and in full 
possession of my faculties, I set out de- 
liberately to watch her learn to sew. It 
took her much less time to determine 
which end of a needle was sharp than it 
had to learn that only one side of a knife 
blade means business, I thought she’d never 
figure that out. 

Under very careful supervision, she be- 
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gan sewing by machine as well as by hand. 
She was about nine when this training be- 
gan. Safety rules were stressed, and I do 
mean stressed. If you’ve stitched through 
your own fingers three times in your life, 
you’re going to be quite conscious of the 
possibilities in this direction. Eyes-on-the- 
road is the watchword here. 

In the process of our research for “the 
new book Mommy’s writing for us,” she 
made pillowcases which charmed her 
grandmother, a scarf for her father, doll 
clothes for all of the neighborhood dolls, 
and a linen luncheon set for my brother, 
Lloyd E. Jones, who is a portrait photogra- 
pher. Any creative artist likes to win ap- 
proval from his special friends and relatives, 
and we were taking advantage of this basic 
human trait right to the hilt. 

My brother has his own studio 
in Abilene, Texas, so we com- 
bined a visit there with pic- 
ture-taking of sewing processes. 

By the greatest good fortune, 

I found an editor who knows 
a great deal about sewing, 
Sharon Banigan, Children’s 
Book Editor at E. P. Dutton. 
With her guidance, the second 
book, “Sew Easy!” was pub- 
lished by Dutton’s in April, 
1956. 

The artist, Susan Perle, 

touched it up in just the right 
places with charming little 
sketches, but except for this, 
“Sew Easy!” is a truly family affair, with a 
brother and sister doing the photography 
and writing, Lloyd’s wife and children show- 
ing up several times in the pictures and my 
three romping all through the book. 

Miss B’s efforts at home sewing came in- 
to full flower when she was asked to be 
a junior bridesmaid in a wedding. (Miss B’s 
real name is Rosemary Birky, shortened to 
Rosemary B, shortened to Miss B.) Since 
the bride was making her own dress and 
that of the maid of honor, the junior 
bridesmaid must follow suit. She shopped 
for fabrics, patterns, and accessories, and at 
the age of twelve turned out an enchant- 
ing sea-blue gown with matching mitts and 
billowing taffeta underslip. Worn with 


pride and pink roses, it made that wedding 
unforgettable, both for the little pony-tailed 
bridesmaid and her starry-eyed parents. I 
didn’t sew one stitch on it, as I was busy 
with galleys and last-minute necessities for 
“Sew Easy!” I haven’t sewed a stitch for 
her since. 

Her interest in colors, styles, and patterns 
sky-rocketed with this impetus, and we set 
about studying everything we could find. 
How can you tell what size pattern to buy? 
And what fabric to use for it? What colors 
for a grey-eyed blonde? If you’re thin and 
want to look heavier, what should you 
wear? What if you’re just medium? And 
how can you plan a wardrobe so that every- 
thing coordinates and makes it seem twice 
as large? How can you recognize a fad? 

We explored and experi- 
mented and asked questions. 
And had lots of fun doing it. 
Of course, it’s in a book! 
What else? “Sew Far, Sew 
Good”, again with the editorial 
help of Sharon Banigan, it’s 
just off the press at Dutton’s 
(May 9), and the Junior Lit- 
erary Guild will see that it gets 
into the hands of thousands of 
the young seamstresses for whom 
it was so carefully planned. 
The unexpected windfall from 
the Junior Literary Guild con- 
vinced my family that now was 
the time for me to take that 
trip to Europe that I have been 
dreaming about ever since the French and 
Indian Wars. They keep telling me that they 
can cook, they can wash and iron—any fool 
can run a dust mop. Agreed. It’s so simple 
that even I can do it. Their father can 
keep on supplying the groceries and the 
necessary police duty. They insist that they 
can manage very well without me. Some- 
how I didn’t want them to find it out quite 
so suddenly, but it’s true. After all, they’ve 
been working for me for most of their lives. 
They have been kind enough not to put it 
in these terms . . . they even seem to be 
proud of it. 


So, I’m going. Flying both ways. 
“ss B is helping to plan and make my 


cloth. ’e’-e shopping for drip-dry fabrics 
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and coordinated color schemes. Lucky I 
have her to help. She ought to know as 
much about it as anyone. 

I’ve just been thinking. ... By the next 
book, one of the three ought to learn to 
do the photography so that I don’t have to 
spend my precious free time on that. 

What about Bruce? Twelve years old, 
already, and practically a parasite. I might 
be able to pick up a good camera for him 
some place in Europe. Impress him with the 
fact that it is his own personal property 
Creative, even. 

I might start by getting him some good 
books on the subject. He’s always studying 
up on something anyway. I wonder if there 
is such a thing as a beginner’s book on 
photography, written for a 12-year-old boy? 
Better do a little research on that. Stop in 
at the Camera Shop tomorrow. It’s near 
the store where they sell luggage. 

And if they don’t have one, they just 
might need one. They could sell it if they 
had it. I might call it “Mr. B’s First Pho- 
tobook.” Or, “Don’t shoot at the Whites of 
Their Eyes.” Oh well, the title can wait. . . . 

People who hear about the projected 
European jaunt invariably ask me two ques- 
tions, usually in the same breath: “How 
can you afford it?” and “How can you 
manage to leave your family?” 

I can answer them at once: “Put the 
kids to work!” 

Ogden Nash has nothing on us! 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


The pivotal cause of business conditions in 
many industries is the baby. Because during 
and after World War II there were many 
more marriages and many, many more ba- 
bies, industries which supplied the needs of 
marriages and babies boomed as never be- 
fore. Among these were books for children. 
Now, as these war babies are approaching 
marriageable age, the cycle is going to be 
not only renewed, but multiplied. With more 
and more emphasis being placed on educa- 
tion and reading, the market for good books 
and magazines is bound to grow. 

Since 1807 when Charles Wiley opened a 
small bookstore on Wall Street, the majority 
of the nation’s 800 publishing firms have 
located in Manhattan. Because of the avail- 
ability of writers, editors, and technological 
manpower, publishers have resisted the temp- 
tation to move out to less expensive com- 
munities. And most of the new publishers, 
too, start their operations here, down town, 
up town, across town, in buildings of their 
own, in gleaming new office buildings, in 
lofts, in elegant converted brownstones. New 
publishers are sprouting all the time. 

What does all this mean to you? If you 
know how, or can learn how to produce a 
publishable work of whatever kind, there is 
4 growing market for it. 


New Book Projects 


Lippincott’s has a new department called 
Keystone Books, which right now is concen- 
trating on books in the fields of medicine 
and music, written by experts in these re- 
spective fields, but in such a way that they 
will interest the informed layman. 


If you have ideas on medical books, send 
your query to George Stevens in the Phila- 
delphia office, at East Washington Square. 
If music is your dish, direct as complete an 
outline as possible to Alan D. Williams in 
the New York office, at 521 Fifth Avenue. 


The news at Putnam’s, too, is a new depart- 
ment, a line of paper-back books which will 
sell for 75c to $1.85, beginning early in 1959. 
These will be called Capricorn Books. 


The editor of this department is Edmund 


L. Epstein. “We plan to put out both re- 
prints and originals,” Mr. Epstein said, “with 
more and more originals as we go along. But 
this will be a market only for the kind of 
free-lance writer who is a specialist in one 
or another of the arts or sciences, with more 
emphasis on the humanities or social sciences 
than on the physical sciences. Whether he 
writes the whole book himself, or edits an 
anthology, he must be a recognized authority 
in his field.” 
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Right now the only plans in the way of fic- 
tion are for reprints of the work of writers 
with an established reputation for good lit- 
erature. This, however, does not exclude 
original fiction as a possibility for the future. 

These books are going to be aimed largely 
at the college market. Among the books al- 
ready lined up are Henri Bergson’s “Intro- 
duction to Metaphysics,” John Dewey’s “Art 
As Experience,” a collection by Alfred North 
Whitehead, a book by Max Graff on modern 
music. If you have a book which can stand 
up in this kind of company without wilting, 
send an outline to Mr. Epstein. Putnam’s is 
at 210 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 

Messner’s has a new project which deals 
with suspense novels. In charge of this de- 
partment is Mrs. Lora Orrmont, and here’s 
what she wants. This is not called a mystery 
or a detective or a crime department, be- 
cause Mrs. Orrmont does not want the kind 
of books which fall too neatly into these cate- 
gories. No undue emphasis on violence or 
sensationalism of any kind for its own sake. 

Mrs. Orrmont is looking for real, well- 
written novels, with sound characterization, 
strong motivation, and an element of sus- 
pense. Read “Root of Evil,” by James Cross. 
If your book measures up, send it in. Pre- 
ferred lengths are 60,000 to 80,000 words. 
Julian Messner, Inc., is at 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City 18. 

At Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 3, the story is one of 
expansion, too. Originally this firm put out 
legal books only, then its scope was broad- 
ened to include how-to-do books of all kinds. 
This summer Oceana published its first 
novel, a mystery, “The St. Ives Murders,” 
by Richard Wincor, with a first printing of 
10,000. Also, it is negotiating with Blackie, 
a famous juvenile publisher of Scotland, to 
take over its list 

This means that there is now a lively in- 
terest here in all kinds of fiction and non- 
fiction. But this is a small firm, relatively, 
and so the selections will be made with care. 


“Please ask them to send in full queries 
rather than completed manuscripts,” said 
Philip F. Cohen, the president. “We don’t 
have the time or the staff to read through a 
great many book submissions. For this rea- 
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son a query will receive a prompt reply.” 

Similar circumstances prevail at Maxton 
Publishers, Inc., 15 East 26th Street, New 
York City 10, as far as manuscripts are con- 
cerned. Queries will receive a much warmer 
reception than completed books. No fiction is 
published here. All the books are for chil- 
dren from 7 to 12, and all deal with infor- 
mational material on subjects of interest to 
this age group; natural science, sports, poet- 
ry, space travel. These are 32 page 7x10 
books which sell for 60c. They are profusely 
illustrated. 


Magazines Are Expanding Too 


A new firm, Banner Magazines, 330 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is putting out three 
new men’s magazines—O. K. For Mev, 
Comprar, and Guy, all bi-monthlies to start 
with. 

Comsat will use only straight war stories, 
both fiction and non-fiction, with consider- 
ably more non-fiction. Lengths for both, 
2500 to 4500 words. 


O.K. ror MEN and Guy will use similar 
material, mostly true adventure stories, but 
please, no animal or hunting episodes. Crime, 
survival, escape, war, exciting personalities 
of interest to men. But these last should be 
adventurous characters, not entertainment 
personalities. All these may be in the fint 
or third person, and should run in length 
between 1200 and 1500 words, (of which 
there will be one in each issue), or between 
3500 and 4500 words, for the rest of the 
pieces. You can see that you have a much 
better chance with the longer items, Right 
now the occasional fiction story will prob- 
ably be a “shock” classic reprint. Perhaps 
more fiction will be used later. 

The editor of all three magazines is William 
A. Robbins, formerly of MacazinE MANacE- 
MENT. He prefers queries and on these he 
promises fast reports. He promises some- 
thing else. “I want to build up a reputation 
for being the fastest paying market in the 
field.” Good. And I hope this will set a prec- 
edent. Prices start at $150 for the shorter 
lengths, and go on up to $300. 

The first issue of O. K. ror MEN, (date- 
lined December), is on the stands now. 
Study “Life and Death of a Hollywood Hard 




















“Excellent organization, splendid documentation, and wonderful research, Mr. 
Buxton, but our editors feel they can’t take on another encyclopedia at this time.” 


Guy,” by Mark Safrin, and “The Great 
Goldbrick Escape,” by Farrell Cross, which 
deals with World War II submarine escape 
from Corregidor. 

Pick up the January issue of Guy and take 
a close look at “Eleven Incredible Escapes 
of a Master Spy,” by Frank Ellis, and “Cor- 
poral Pobeguin’s Four Months’ Sahara Or- 
deal,” by Clifford Joyce. 

Another expanded market is MopERN Brive, 
1 Park Avenue, New York City, which is go- 
ing from quarterly to bi-monthly. This is a 
book for brides, for girls who hope to be 
brides, and for mothers of brides. Regular 
departments such as fashion, furnishings, 
cooking, travel, and specific articles about 
how to plan a wedding, how to buy furni- 
ture, etc., are largely staff written. 

The free-lance writer comes into the pic- 
ture with articles of broader interest. These 
may deal with preparation for marriage, 
| household management, human relation, etc. 

No fiction, poetry or verse. The best length 
for articles is about 2000 words, and pay- 
ment is $150 and up on acceptance. You 
would do well to query here. The editor is 
Miss Helen Grey. 


SLEUTH, the new mystery magazine, spon- 
sored by Mystery Writers of America, and 
edited by Bill Manners in the Chanin Build- 
ing, 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 
17, can use more good mystery stories of all 
kinds. The most important element here is 
a strong suspense note, and with it tightly 
knit plots, strong characterization and good 
writing. The length can be anywhere from 
1000 to 12,000 words, but the shorter your 
story, the better your chances. Naturally, 
more short stories are used than long ones. 
Bill Manners is not only a good editor but 
a swell person. You’ll enjoy working with 
him. Pays about 5c a word on acceptance. 

ParaDE WEEKLY, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17, has been bought by John 
Hay Whitney, United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain, from Field Enterprises, Inc., 
headed by Marshall Field. The editorial 
situation remains the same. The editor is 
Jess Gorkin, the managing editor Donald 
Wayne, and the associate managing editor 
William Houseman. 

PARADE is a nationally syndicated Sunday 
newspaper supplement. Therefore the arti- 
cles used here must have a strong news fla- 
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vor. Choose subjects that are in the news 
now, and that will remain in the news when 
the article comes out which will be at least 
five weeks from the time of purchase, some- 
times more. 

Another requirement is that the material 
must be equally interesting to both men and 
women readers. Preferred length about 
1500 words. Payment is good, but it varies 
considerably, depending on many factors. 


John Hays Whitney has also purchased a 
controlling interest in the New York HERALD 
TriBuNE and its European edition in Paris. 
Both ParapE and the New York HERALD 
TRIBUNE were acquired through Plymouth 
Rock Publications, Inc., a Whitney holding 
company set up last Spring for investments 
in publishing and broadcasting ventures. 
This may presage other future acquisitions, 
in these fields. 


This ’n That 


Writer’s DicEst is now immortalized in 
the Congressional Record. This depart- 
ment’s comments on Herbert Bailey’s “A 
Matter of Life and Death,” (Putnam’s— 
$4.95), which deals with cancer cures, has 
been read into the Congressional Record by 
Roland V. Libonati, Congressman from IIli- 
nois, with his own remarks about the great 
value of this work, If you have any reason 
to be interested in cancer, locally, you can 
order “A Matter of Life and Death” directly 
from Putnam’s. 

If you’re still looking for a good agent, try 
Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City 36. French also has offices in 
Hollywood, Toronto, and London, and is a 
member of the Society of Authors’ Repre- 
sentatives. It adheres to this organization’s 
Code of Ethical Practices. 

French, as you know, is the largest and 
oldest firm in the world which acts as pub- 
lisher, agent, broker, etc., etc., of plays and 
other literary works. The literary agency de- 
partment is in charge of James Reach, a 
well-known playwright, novelist, and con- 
tributor to radio and TV. Jim Reach ar- 
ranges sales not only to the usual markets for 
fiction and non-fiction, but to radio, TV, 
and Hollywood. 

William Perlberg and George Seaton are 
paying some $350,000 for “The Pleasure of 
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His Company,” a comedy by Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Samuel Taylor. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ “Sweet Bird of Youth” has been sold 
to MGM even before its Broadway produc- 
tion. The final figures will depend on how 
well this story does as a play, but the general 
prediction is in the neighborhood of $500, 
000. Not a bad neighborhood. 

Western Writers of America has made the 
following awards for 1957: Best western non- 
fiction, “This Is the West,” by Robert West 
Howard, (Rand McNally); best western 
novel, “Buffalo Wagon,” by Elmer Kelton, 
(Ballantine) ; best historical or regional west- 
ern novel, “The Silver Mountain,” by Dan 
Cushman, (Appleton-Century-Crofts) ; best 
western juvenile, “Wolf Brother,” by Jim 
Kjelgaard, (Holiday House). 


Where Are They Now 


John R. B. Brett-Smith is the new president 
of Oxford University Press, Inc. 

Lillian Lustig McClintock is the new editor 
of juvenile books at Rand McNally, at the 
firm’s New York City offices, 405 Park Ave. 

At William Morrow and Company, Donald 
H. Stevenson is the new president, succeed- 
ing Thayer Hobson, who is now chairman 
of the board. 

Barbara Norville is now editorial assistant 
to Clayton Rawson, editor of the Inner Sanc- 
tum Mysteries at Simon Schuster. 

Longmans Green, McKay, and Ives Wash- 
burn have moved from 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, to 119 West 40th Street, New 
York City 18. 

Obituaries 


Louis Golding, English novelist, author of 
“Magnolia Street,” “Day of Atonement,” 
“Mr. Emmanuel,” and many other books, 
died at the age of 63. Since the early 1920's 
he had written a book a year, 

J. P. McEvoy, author, humorist, poet, and 
playwright, died at his home in New York. 
He wrote short stories, novels, plays, poetry, 
radio, television and movie scripts. He also 
wrote greeting card verses, and originated 
the comic script “Dixie Dugan,” and for the 
last 20 years was a roving editor for READER'S 
Dicest. He was 63 years old. 

Mary R. Beard, writer and historian, died 
in Phoenix, Arizona, at the age of 82 
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Darling, I’m Going to Write a Novel 


by Marie Jasper 


You have a gleam in your eye. Your better 
half is aware that something is in the air. 
Then—you spring the big news. 

“Darling, I am going to write a novel!” 

His left eyebrow goes up a notch. He 
looks down his Roman nose and quips 
casually, “Really?” 

His luke-warm enthusiasm doesn’t phase 
you. “Jealous cat,” you think to yourself. 

You dust off the old typewriter, armed 
to the teeth with a dictionary, a thesaurus, 
and a mountain of paper. 

Don’t forget the eraser (a big one). Then 
you paint a sign two feet high, “I am with 
writing,” and with sublime subtlety you tack 
it on the door and get to work. 

You are still whacking and pounding at 
the typewriter when you see your mate 
standing near you and you realize it’s time 
to have dinner on the table. By this time 
you know that you completely forgot to 
buy food, to say nothing of cooking same. 

Your hubby pussyfoots to the kitchen and 
proceeds to feed himself the best way he can. 

The weeks turn into months while your 
long-suffering side-kick is still struggling 
with an existence that is neither marital bliss 
nor a happy bachelorhood. 

Comes the big day when you mail your 
manuscript to the publisher. You die a 
thousand deaths while you wait for the ver- 
dict. Then one day you receive a big fat 
Manila envelope from the publisher with 
a tiny piece of paper. It is your first re- 
jection slip. They also have them in various 
colors. 


But, of course, that does not daunt you. 
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You just bundle it up again and send it 
off to another publisher. You drag yourself 
about the house, bemoaning the menial 
household chores, while visions or movie 
rights, TV contracts, and book royalties 
dance before your eyes. 

By this time your darling is wearing a 
smug look. He is also giving a good imita- 
tion of the cat that swallowed the canary. 
Your second rejection slip has now put a 
slight dent on your ego. But, brave soul 
that you are, you persevere and send the 
mss. to another publisher. More agonizing 
suspense! 


Your novel has now turned into a hom- 
ing pigeon and is back to roost. After the 
umteenth rejection slip, your ego has had 
it. It’s been bruised, insulted, belittled, 
and finally crushed. You have made a start- 
ling discovery. You have come face to 
face with the brutal truth. You will never 
be a writer. 


Next day you receive a letter from a 
Magazine Publisher. Seems they want to 
publish an article you had mailed them 
three months ago. (Check enclosed.) 


“Eureka!” You're on cloud nine. Your 
feet never touch the ground as you run and 
show your husband the good news. He 
blinks a few times, and after he rallies from 
the shock he looks at you in awe. 

“B-B-But I thought you ——” 

All the toil and sweat and the agonized 
waiting melts away like snow in the sun. 
Armed anew with paper, pencils, etc., 
you’re back at the typewriter, digging into 
your reserve energy supply to write that 
novel. 
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Is it mandatory for a mystery writer to be a 
gun-toting super sleuth? Has there never 
been a spinster who wrote a romantic bit? 
Does every true adventure story boast an 
author, shirt size 1812-38? 

The answer to all these questions is, of 
course, an emphatic no! Why then do a 
vast majority of authors reject the “you have 
got to be one to write about one” theory 
yet tend to shy away from a long established 
and rewarding market simply because they 
believe themselves disqualified by profes- 
sion? I refer to the Military Market. 

You may think the military market is dif- 
ferent. That you don’t just slip in behind a 
khaki pencil and write an article for a mili- 
tary mag. That you have to live the life. 

As a professional Marine and part-time 
free-lancer, I strongly disagree. The first 
article I sold was concerned with the used- 
car market. Five fiction stories followed and 
my latest was a piece on golf, a game I don’t 
play! So the contribution of material by a 
civilian to a military publication is more 
than feasible. There is no professional bar- 
rier imposed on the author by these maga- 
zines. To achieve success in the field one 
need only meet the major requirement de- 
manded of us by all markets, interesting, en- 
tertaining, and informative writing. 

Most military magazines publish a relative- 
ly small amount of material in the exclusive 
realm of the retired or active serviceman, 
such as battle tactics or military leadership. 
Their content deals more with generalized 
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By James Hanker 


subjects as regards the military. New weap- 
ons, new modes of transportation such as the 
helicopter, different types of clothing for the 
man in the field, improved footwear, hous- 
ing, and historical events are a few of the 
areas wherein an application to the military 
may be made. These subjects in their variety 
can be easily handled by many a non-mili- 
tary author. However, to successfully market 
any article it is necessary to adhere to the 
steadfast rule, “The material must fit the 
format and editorial needs of the publica- 
tion, to which it is submitted.” An article en- 
titled “Let’s Cut the Serviceman’s Pay” 
would be welcomed here with about as much 
enthusiasm as “The Ten Best Bars In Amer- 
ica” would be in a Christian youth mag. 

Admittedly, you are going to find some mili- 
tary publications paying with only a by-line 
credit or with modest rates, But on the other 
hand you will find many features pay rates 
equal almost to the well-knownslicks. Unitep 
States NaAvAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS pays 
from three to six cents a word and features 
an annual Prize Essay Contest open to all 
with a top award of $1,500.00! The Marine 
Corps Gazette offers the same rate, utilizes 
anecdotes at $10.00 apiece, pays $50.00 for 
four-color covers and conducts an annual 
$1,500.00 essay contest, $500.00 of which 
can be carried off by any grey-flanneled ci- 
vilian! If you are satisfied with $150.00 
checks and don’t want the competition of the 
big-money pencil pushers this could be just 
the field you seek. 
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The Markets 


Marine Corps Gazette. Published monthly by the 
Marine Corps Association, Box 1844, Quantico, 
Virginia. 40c per copy; $4.00 per year. Usually 
feature several articles by non-service personnel, 
i.e, “An Analysis of The Rockefeller-Kissinger 
Report,” by Davis Merwin in the March, 1958, 
issue. The desired length is between 2,000 and 
5,000 words, no fiction is used. Three copies of 
submitted material is required. Payment is from 
three to six cents a word on acceptance. Military 
anecdotes bring $10.00 and interesting letters to 
the Editor $5.00 on publication. Four-color covers 
$50.00, black and white brings $25.00. A yearly 
feature is the $150.00 essay contest with one cate- 
gory open to civilians and a first prize of $500.00! 
Rules for this contest are listed in each issue. 
Editor Lt. Colonel J. A. Crown. 

The National Defense Transportation Journal. 
Published bi-monthly by the National Defense 
Transportation Association, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. $1.25 per copy; 
$7.50 per year. Articles desired are those which 
stimulate interest in, provoke thought on, and 
provide open forum for discusion of national de- 
fense ‘transportation and logistic matters; no de- 
sired length stated, but two copies of your rns. re- 
quired. No fiction. Most of the content of the 
JourNAL is contributed without pay by those in- 
terested in furthering the cause of national de- 
fense transportation; however, in exceptional 
cases a small honorarium is offered to authors in 
order to publish the best that is being thought 
and said in the transportation and logistics field. 
Maximum payment of $50.00. Address all manu- 
scripts to the Editor, Malcolm McEwen Semple. 

Army, the magazine of the Association of the 
United States Army. Issued monthly; $5.00 per 
year. This fine magazine is the result of the 
merger of three military publications. On August 
1, 1950, the Infantry Journal and the Field Ar- 
tillery Journal merged to form the Army Combat 
Forces Journal. On January 1, 1956, these two 
were joined by the Anti-Aircraft Journal, and 
with the issue for Februtry, 1956, the Army Com- 
bat Forces Journal became Army. This magazine 
desires articles relating to the military art and 
science that represent the interests of the entire 
Army, up to 3,800 words. Especially interested 
in military history articles that have application 
to current problems or foster traditions. Impor- 
tant note—articles only by persons on active duty 
have to be cleared through Security Review. (An 
Army, not mag. regulation.) Fiction rarely used, 
and then only if it points up a military lesson, as 
in tactics, organization, and the like. Payment is 
from three cents up, depending upon the amount 
of editing required. $5.00 to $10.00 for black and 
white photos. Likes to be queried, but this is 


by no means mandatory. Address material to 
either the editor, Lt. General Walter L. Weible, 
USA ret., or the Executive Editor John B. Spore. 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings. Pub- 
lished monthly ; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 





Articles desired on serious discussions of major 
problems of naval interest of 2,500 to 5,000 words, 
also articles of military naval history. Queries 
recommended, but not required and the rate of 
payment is three to six cents a word upon accept- 
ance. Pictures used, but no rate given. Anecdotes 
concerning the naval service are used, $5.00 on 
acceptance. This popular slick features an an- 
nual essay contest with a first prize of $1,500.00! 
Details of this can be obtained from the Editor, 
Commander Robert N. Adrian, U.S. Navy; send 
manuscripts to him in care of the magazine, An- 
napolis, Maryland. 

The Link, 122 Maryland Ave., N.E., Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Lawrence A. Fitzgerald, Editor. 
Uses articles of interest to military personel and 
their dependents—biographical, adventure, in- 
spirational, travel, family, etc.—1,500 words with 
pictures. Payment is between Ic and 1c per 
word; $5 per picture. Uses fiction up to 2,000 
words. These may be stories for older youth and 
young adults; should have one chief character, 
two or three scenes; young love, home, adven- 
ture, problem solving. Story must say some- 
thing. Pays up to 1¥%c per word. Short fillers 
from 100 to 400 words, with humorous slant. 
Likes photographs submitted with manuscript, 
and pays $5.00 for each accepted. Uses some 
poetry, two or three stanzas—must have a mes- 
sage—pays $1.00 per stanza. Pays on accept- 
ance, and reports in two weeks. 

The National Guardsman, 100 Indiana Ave., 
N. W., Washington 1, D.C. Issued monthly; 
25c per copy; $2.50 per year. Uses military arti- 
cles (Army and Air Force only), with preference 
to material that has a National Guard or Old 
Militia slant; current thinking and develop- 
ment, weapons, communications, equipment, 
supply, administration, training. Should not be 
longer than 2,500 words. Can deal with high- 
level subjects, but should be easy-to-read-style; 
must be technically sound and accurate. Pay- 
ment is a minimum of 3c per word, made upon 
publication. No fiction or poetry. Occasionally 
uses photograph submitted with manuscript. Re- 
ports usually within a few days. 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Issued twice a month; 25c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. Frank Uhlig, Jr., Editor. Interested in 
articles in all conceivable aspects of the present- 
day US Navy and Coast Guard. Pays $50 for 
lead articles, and about %c per word for others. 
Preferred length is between 2,500 and 4,000 
words. Fiction used has same general require- 
ments as above, but there is much less need for 
fiction than articles. Fiction is never given 
lead position in the magazine. Uses fillers on 
same subjects. Photographs may be sent as 
illustrations for an article, or with captions only. 
Short verse is published, but no payment is 
made for it. Payment for other material is made 
upon publication, and reports take about a 
month. 
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Travel 
Sunrise, The Magazine of Florida Living, 
P.O. Box 10607, St. Petersburg, Fla. Issued 


bi-monthly; 35c per copy; $1.50 per year. Stuart 
Murray, Editor, advises that they have available 
qualified resident, Florida writers to take care 
of the magazine’s special departments. Anyone 
who has material that might fit this magazine’s 
requirements should query before submitting the 
material. 


Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Francis G. Edwards, Editor. 
Feature topics may cover any aspect of mobile 
living or anything of interest to people who 
live in mobile-homes. Typical stories tell of 
interesting travels in trailers, do-it-yourself proj- 
ects for the “mobility,” places worth visiting by 
trailer, etc. Length should be from 1,000 to 
6,000 words, or may be longer if it can be di- 
vided into a series. A letter suggesting ideas 
for features will be answered by specific direc- 
tions on what is preferred. Payment is on publi- 
cation at the rate of Ic per word. Photographs 
may be submitted as illustrations for a feature 
story, or sent in with captions only. Preferred 
size is 8x10, but good 5x7’s can be used. Do 
not send fiction, fillers or poetry. Reports depend 
upon the time of month material is received, but 
usually are sent within two or three weeks. 


Trail-R-News Magazine, Box 1551, Glendale, 
Calif. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Jack Kneass, Editor. Uses factual and in- 
formative articles that have a tie-in with trailer- 
ists. These may be travel stories, human in- 
terest stories, stories about mobile home parks, 
etc. All material on national parks on monu- 
ments, as well as the Continent and England, 
is staff-covered. Articles should show how mobile 
homes or travel trailers have enriched an indi- 
vidual’s life. Length is usually between 1,500 
and 2,500 words. Article rates are from $12.50 
to $25. Good snapshots can be used. More is 
paid for unusual articles or regular writers. Pays 
$3.50 to $7.50 for fillers between 500 and 750 
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words, with or wihout pix. Buys picture stories 
with captions, 4x5 or 8x10 glossies. Payment is 
from $10, up, and a single pic is from $2.50, 
up. Occasionally uses verse, but there is no pay- 
ment. Payment is upon publication, and reports 
sent within three or four weeks. Copy of maga- 
zine will be sent on request. 


Travel 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Malcolm McTear Davis, Editor. Most pub- 
lished articles run 1,000 to 3,000 words, with 
costs and prices worked in wherever appropriate. 
Travel may be domestic or foreign, and readers 
are both budget-minded people and those who 
spend as they wish. Likes to cover areas— 
valleys, coastal strips, etc., rather than single 
cities. A description of a museum or landmark 
alone is not wanted, but it should be worked in 
with an article about a given area. Also ‘ikes 
names of hotels, restaurants, etc. Payment ranges 
from $50 to $100, with pictures. No fiction, 
fillers or poetry. Photograph should be 4x5 in 
size, or larger. Payment is made upon accept- 
ance, and reports usually require two weeks. 


Westways, 2601 S. Figuerosa St., Los Angeles 
54, Calif. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; $1.50 
per year. Covers travel, recreation, history, natu- 
ral science in California, Arizona, Utah, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon, British Columbia, Alberta, and Mexico. 
Article length is 12,000 words, with payment 
at 8c per word, payable upon acceptance. Likes 
8x10 black and white photographs submitted as 
illustrations with an article, or sent with cap- 
tions only. Pays $7.50 for each one accepted. 
No fillers or fiction. Uses poetry, not more than 
24 lines, on above subjects with payment at 50c 
per line. Reports usually within two weeks. 


Gardening 


Popular Gardening, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 
per year. Mary O’Brien, Managing Editor. Uses 
practical, how-to articles written by home _gar- 
deners on new or unusual flowers and vege- 


market news from coast to coast. 
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tables, and the ways of using and growing them 
in the garden or in the home. Length should be 
between 800 and 1,000 words, and payment is 
3c per word. Does not use fiction or poetry. 
Fillers between 100 and 400 words may be 
written about gardening experiences. Photo- 
graphs may be submitted as illustrations for an 
article, or sent with captions only. Preferred size 
is 5x7, or larger, and payment is $5 each. Re- 
ports within two to three weeks, and pays upon 
acceptance. 


Tropical Living, P. O. Box 37056 Buena Vista 
Sta. Miami, Fla. Emil L. Shwetzer, Editor. 
Uses material that is mainly of interest to resi- 
dents of Florida, particularly those interested in 
homemaking and gardening. Wants articles or 
features that tell about unusual horticultural 
items, how-to-do-it gardening articles particu- 
larly pointed to the South, and a little unusual 
travel in this southern area. Does not want 
fiction or poetry. Likes unusual one-column 
fillers about plants, trees, etc. Photographs may 
be submitted with a manuscript, or with cap- 
tions only. Rate of pay for these depends upon 
size. Can also use color transparencies on horti- 
cultural subjects. Payment is made upon pub- 
lication, and reports are sent immediately. 


Hunting and Fishing 


The Alaska Sportsman, Box 1271, Juneau, 
Alaska. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Robert A. Henning, Editor. Uses articles 
written for persons interested in factual informa- 
tion about Alaska, both current and historical. 
Articles must concern Alaska or Yukon Terri- 
tory, Canada. Prefers third-person treatment. 
Subjects may be character sketches, travel, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and all outdoor subjects; all aspects 
of living in the North; history. Uses some 
serials. Maximum length is 3,500 words. Short 
subjects may run between 100 and 500 words. 
Needs black and white photographs, 8x10 in 
size, for which $2.00 to $10 each is paid. No 
fiction or poetry—fillers are staff prepared. Pays 
on publication, and report time varies. 








REJECTED? 


© ver feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 
desk? 

@ Ever feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 

e ver feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you ‘out of the woods''? 


If so, we invite you into membership in 
THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 


—> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 
editorial reading 

—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 

—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
writing is without additional cost to mem- 
bers 

Eleven 


services — ten-dollar membership fee 


Membership is limited 
Write for free details 
THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 





FREE LANCE STENOS NEED MSS. 


Thoroughly experienced. Prompt, accurate 
service. Minor revisions. Bond paper. Mailed 
flat. Free carbon, Rates on individual basis. 
Criticism $2.00. 

THE TYPEWRITERS 
503 Chestnut St. High Point, N. C. 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO IT 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 


Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 





nual Western Writers of America awards. 





ROBERT O. 


mRISMAN 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


Author pulp, slick, literary fiction and articles in dozens of national magazines ranging from AR- 
GOSY to ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ¢ pieces on BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES cn- 
thologies Honor Roll; juvenile books (Little, Brown). Editor 18 years Mag. Mgt. Co.’s all-fiction 
group (Science-fiction, detective, Western, sport, confession) and POPULAR DIGEST. Judge an- 


Thorough Thrashing-out of Your Writing and Selling Problems $30 
Help with Single Short Story or Article $5 


Book length $15 
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Modern Man, 8150 N. Central Pk., Stokie, Ill. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy. Art Arkush, 
Editor. Uses non-fiction on subjects to interest 
men—hunting, fishing, adventure, mechanics, 
science, travel, sports, etc.—in lengths between 
1,500 and 3,000 words. Should be exciting, 
graphic, dramatic; photos are a must. Pays $100 


to $125 for text and same for photos. Fiction- 


must have humor, vitality and wit. Should in- 
volve reader, carrying him along through its 
masculine interest. Payment is $100 to $150. 
No fillers or poetry. Pix should be 8x10, black- 
and white, for which $10 is paid for each ac- 
cepted. Payment is upon publication, and reports 
are sent within thirty days. 


Automotive 

Motor Trend, 5959 Hollywook Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.50 per year. Walter A. Woron, Editor, writes 
that he is seeking well-written articles that will 
appeal to everyone interested in cars, regardless 
of specific interest or knowledge. Wants stories 
on key personalities, outstanding events (past or 
present), unusual cars, adventure stories hinging 
around a specific happening or a specific event 
and told in first person. Wants articles discussing 





trends, etc. Must be short—between 1,500 and 
2,000 words—punchy, gripping. Payment de- 
pends upon uniqueness of material, writing style, 
breadth of interest of subject. Does not use fic- 
tion, unless it is extremely well done satire on 
current automotive topics. Uses short, service- 
type fillers and photo features—300 to 500 
words. Photographs may be submitted as illustra- 
tions with a manuscript, or sent with captions 
only. Size preferred is 8x10. No poetry. Pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance, and reports are 
sent in two weeks. 


National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 
4, Calif. Issued bi-monthly; 25c per copy. Jim 
Donaldson, Editor. Likes stories on anything that 
will be of interest to the average motorist who 
lives in California and does most of his motoring 
along the Pacific Coast. Since motorists are 
people, and people are interested in people, the 
editor likes the articles to be ‘“people-ized.” 
Wants either 700 or 1,300 words, and black-and- 
white glossies, 8x10 size preferred, to illustrate. 
Pays 5c per word, and $3 to $5' per pic, on ac- 
ceptance. Does not use fiction, fillers or poetry. 
Reports are usually made within three or four 
days. 





WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketin 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. 


30 OCEAN STREET 


report on your story, $2.00; thorough mmostasing tochniane analysis, $4.00; 
for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


nquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 





489 Fifth Avenue 





lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Here is the trade 
journal market 
list concluded 


Film/Audio Visual News, 1755 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Stephen F. Keegan, Editor. Uses 
new products, reports, business and/or executive 
success stories of interest to business and edu- 
cational leaders. Write for requirements and rate 
of payment. Reports promptly. 


Industrial Maintenance & Plant Operation, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. Issued monthly. L. M. Was- 
serbly, Editor. Uses feature articles, 1,500 words, 
about general plant maintenance and plant en- 
gineering problems. Should be written to interest 
busy plant people who haven’t time for involved 
and formula-freighted treatises. No fillers or pho- 
tographs. Payment is made on publication. 


The Iron Age, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. Issued weekly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year to the metalworking industry, 
$15.00 per year to all others. Accepts very little 
free-lance material unless it comes from people 
in the metalworking industry who qualify as ex- 
perts on their subjects. All payment is upon pub- 
lication, and reports are usually within a week. 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 56th & Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Issued monthly; $3.00 per 
year. Donald S. McNeil, Editor. News material 
is the most wanted item here from free-lancers. 
Feature articles are usually assigned. Stories of 
successful merchandising and promotional meth- 
ods used by some retail jewelry store which can 
be adapted by other stores, Wants human-inter- 
est stories—about people, conversations, color, 
even humor. There should be one central theme, 
handled in 1,500 or more words. Payment is $20 
for first page published, plus $5 for each photo 
used. Photographs should be good glossies—size 
is not important. Likes fillers on same subjects as 
above. Also humorous anecdotes if related to the 
trade. Payment for fillers is 90c per printed inch, 
plus $5 for each photo used. Fillers may be any 
length, since they will be edited if necessary. All 
payment is upon publication, and reports are 
usually prompt. 


Maine Coast Fisherman, Camden, Maine. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. C. 
Owen Smith, Editor. This magazine, published 
in tabloid format, is edited for commercial fishing 
and boatbuilding personnel, and is not a sports 
or recreational periodical. Uses a combination of 
news releases and features. Major field of cov- 





WRITER- 
CRAFT 





Oo. B. CANNON 
Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing flelds 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling., 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per 
finished page, plus postage. Editing if desired. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 








NOW YOU CAN WRITE 
AUTHENTIC PRISON DIALOGUE! 


Dictionary of prison slang prepared by editor 
of prison newspaper who has served ten years 
behind bars. 
Send $1 to: Dictionary, Dept. 9, 
10805 E. Jefferson, Det. 14, Mich. 





BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_ because: 

Confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer's name isn’t important. 

Editors actually encourage beginners. 
As an enpeegtet, selling confession writer, I can help 
you Et sta 

etailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


ELEANA OLIPHANT 


615 H St., N. E Miami, Oklahoma 








ELEANOR 


will give your manuscripts that professional 
appearance. Correctly typed for 70c per 1,000 
words, extra first and last pages and free 
carbon copy, Postage extra. 


ELEANOR P. KEATING 
469 Mystic Street Arlington 74, Mass. 
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erage is Maryland to Newfoundland, but will run 
features from other parts of the country if appli- 
cable. Circulates all 48 states and 24 foreign 
countries. Minimum pay is 20c per column inch. 
Does not want fillers. Buys pictures submitted as 
illustrations with a manuscript, if suitable, or 
with captions only. Preferable size is 8x10, al- 
though size is not stressed. Minimum payment 
per picture is $4.00, and subjects must be com- 
mercial fishing and boatbuilding, Atlantic Sea- 
board. All payment is made upon publication, 
and reports require two weeks. 


Medical Ecomomics, Oradell, New Jersey. 
Issued fortnightly ; 50c per copy; $10.00 per year. 
R. C. Lewis, Editor. Editorial purpose of the 
magazine is to help the doctor, inform him about 
economic and social developments, and entertain 
him. Primary emphasis is upon “how it’s done” 
copy, and secondary emphasis is placed on news 
and feature copy. Subjects are: the business side 
of medicine—fees, practice management, insur- 
ance, the doctor’s office, investments, taxes, rec- 
ords, law; the personal side of medicine—rela- 
tions with patients, hospitals, assistants, other 
doctors, the public. Preferred length is from 
1,000 to 1,500 words. Payment is according to 
the quality of the writing. Likes action shots sent 
with story, or with caption material only. Write 
for “Hints for Contributors.” Payment is made 
upon acceptance, and reports are within two 
weeks. 


Modern Garden Center, P. O. Box 916, 
Arcadia, Calif. Issued monthly; $2.00 per year. 
Norvell Gillespie, Editor. Prefers pictorial layout 
in which pictures and captions tell the story. Ac- 
companying article should be short. Occasionally 
a long article is used, but it must have some form 
of illustration. Subject matter may be: outstand- 
ing new garden centers, successful merchandising 
plans used by garden supply retailers, and specific 
plans that will help other retailers sell more gar- 
den supplies, plants, power equipment, patio and 
outdoor living accessories. Any size good clear 
pictures are acceptable. Payment is good, but is 
based on appropriateness of materia] submitted, 
and is made upon acceptance. Reports usually 
require thirty days. 


National Bottler’s Gazette, 9 E. 35th St., New 
York, N. Y. Issued monthly; 75c per copy; $5.00 
per year. M. J. Becker, Editor. Uses articles 
concerning the bottled soft drink industry— 
makers of carbonated beverages. Length is up to 
1,500 words, and photographs are a must—any 
size or color acceptable. Queries are invited. 
Payment is $10 per printed page and $5 per pho- 
tograph used, made upon publication. Reports 
are in ten days. 


The National Provisioner, 
cago 10, Ill. Issued weekly; 
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15 W. Huron, Chi- 
30c per copy; $6.00 





per year. Edward R. Swem, Editor. Uses illus- 
trated feature articles, on query and assignment 
only, written to interest executives, supervisors, 
etc., in the meat-packing, sausage manufacturing, 
institutional meat purveying and_ rendering 
fields. Length should be 1,000 to 2,000 words, 
and payment is between 2c and 5c per word. 
Uses news of all kinds about plants, companies, 
personnel in the above fields. Department Editor 
is Betty Stevens. No fillers. Uses photographs 
submitted with captions only, as well as those 
sent with a manuscript. Preferred type is the 
5x7 or 8x10 glossy. Payment is $5 per picture 
used. Monthly reports are made upon submitted 
news items, and features require two to three 
weeks. All payment is upon publication, 


Nursing Outlook, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Mildred Gaynor, Editor. Uses articles from 
authorities on the subject of nursing as it applies 
to educators, administrators in hospitals, public 
health nursing, schools and industries. Average 
length is 2,000 words. Pays 2c to 3c a word 
($20 per page). Few unsolicited manuscripts are 
accepted. Uses fillers of various lengths—50 to 
450 words usually—which are excerpts of articles 
published in other magazines, excerpts of 
speeches released through regular news channels 
No payment for these unless they are solicited. 
Only occasionally buys pix. When photographs 
are used with an article they are included in pay 
rate for the article. All payment is upon publica- 
tion, and reports are within two weeks. 


Occupational Hazards, 812 Huron Rd., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. J. Arlen Marsh, Editor. Wa 
articles only—no fillers, no photo features. Artic le 
length is between 500 and 2,000 words. Material 
should be bright, readable and authoritative 
Articles are accepted solely with the understand- 
ing that considerable rewriting probably will be 
done. Illustrations are helpful but not necessary. 
Covers industrial safety, health, fire protection, 
housekeeping programs, with complete factual 
data. Payment is by arrangement, usually on pub- 
lication. Photographs should be of people doing 
something connected with the story—not simply 
group scenes of people talking, or of executives 
Usually a flat price covers articles and pix. Re- 
ports are made within one week. 


Oral Hygiene, 708 Church St., Evanston, II! 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Edward J. Ryan, DDS., Editor. Wants human- 
interest stories about dentists’ activities outside 
the dental field, or articles on practice manage- 
ment. Length should be 1,500 words. Marcella 
Hurley is Department Editor. No fillers are used 
Pays $5 for each picture used with an article. All 
payment is made upon publication, and reports 
are within a week. 
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An Opportunity for Everyone with 


WRITING TALENT 


To Develop Professional Skiil Under the 


Guidance of Successful Writers and Editors 


Our Free Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You for This Specialized ‘ 
Training 

The Magazine Institute, a private school licensed by the 
State of New York, offers a chance to develop your skill as 
famous writers developed theirs—by writing steadily, under 
the patient direction of a professional. 

All work is done in your own home, on your own time. 
You receive regular assignments to get you started and keep 
you writing. You also submit original work of any type. 
Before long you are doing complete stories or articles, con- 
centrating on the type of writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone with natural 
writing ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is offered 
without charge. Many people who never wrote a line for 
publication have passed this test and made a success of the 
training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course and your inquiry remains confidential. (The Maga- 
zine Institute does not employ salesmen.) Just fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 





The MAGAZINE | 
INSTITUTE | - 





50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Fi Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 811-P 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to 


Street Address 


City or Town Zone.. .State 
(Founded 1940) ', 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~~ 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 
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Paper Trade Journal, 49 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Issued weekly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. John W. Evans, Editor. Wants 
news and feature articles about pulp and paper 
mills and their personnel, as well as paper (bags, 
envelopes, etc.) and paperboard (boxes, etc.) 
converting operations. Likes to receive major fea- 
tures describing new plants or changes in opera- 
tions, but person writing must be familiar with 
the industry. Buys any size pix for illustrations. 
Reports are made within a week and payment is 
upon acceptance. 


Poultry Tribune, Watt Publishing Co., Mt. 
Morris, Ill. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; 50c 
per year. Milton R. Dunk, Editor. Uses articles of 
interest to egg producers, broiler growers, and 
turkey producers, as well as producers of water- 
fowl and Bantams. Length should be between 
1,000 and 2,000 words, and payment is $65 each. 
Likes 8x10 black-and-white glossy photographs 
submitted with an article, or sent with captions 
only. Payment for these is $10 to $15 per picture. 
All payment is made upon acceptance, and re- 
ports are sent immediately. 


Printing Magazine, 466 Kinderkemack Rd., 
Oradell, N. J. Issued monthly; 75c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Ernest F. Trotter, Editor. Uses 
stories dealing with management aspects of print- 
ing plants—methods of operation, production 
techniques, production contro] systems, market- 
ing ideas, plant layouts. Preferred length is from 
1,500 to 2,000 words. Payment is 50c per column 
inch for text, including headings and space occu- 
pied by photographs. Likes news material of plant 
expansions, mergers, changes in position of top 
executives, deaths of owners of printing plants, 
installations of special equipment, and short items 
covering angles mentioned in the above para- 
graph. Standard rate of payment is 50c per 
column inch. Uses no fillers of a general nature, 
but accepts short items relating to the topics out- 
lined above. Photographs may be submitted with 
a manuscript, or with captions only, Glossy 
prints, 8x10 in size, are preferred, although 4x5’s 


can be used. Pays $3 for photographs, plus space 
occupied by photographs. Portrait shots and gen- 
eral pick-ups from company, $1.00, plus space 
occupied by cut. Photographs relating to articles 
are preferred. Payment is made upon publication, 
and reports are sent within a month, 


Progressive Architecture, 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N, Y. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Thomas H. Creighton, Editor. 
Uses detailed technical articles on the use of ma- 
terials, methods of construction and techniques 
in architectural design and building construction, 
from 1,000 to 2,000 words in length. Payment is 
negotiated on acceptance of article outline. Bur- 
ton H. Holmes is Technical Editor. Does not use 
fillers. Almost no photographs are accepted ex- 
cept those assigned by the editors. George A. 
Sanderson is Feature Editor. All payment is upon 
publication, and reports are made within two 
weeks. 


Rock Products, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
3, Ill, Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. George C. Lindsay, Editor. Uses feature 
articles of about 1,500 words or less, written 
clearly and concisely, on any subject that will be 
of use and interest to producers and affiliates in 
the non-metallic-minerals mining industry. Pays 
copy; $3.00 per year. C. A. Neal, Editor. Uses 
material of interest to all engaged in the inter- 
national petroleum industry, exploration, produc- 
tion, refining and transportation. Will consider 
articles on foreign operations, written by authori- 
ties, in lengths up to 2,000 words. Pays $25 per 
M words, on publication. Likes photographs sub- 
mitted as illustrations with an article. 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Issued monthly; $1.50 per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Hugo G. Autz, Editor. 
Uses news of sporting goods dealers and their 
merchandising experiences and techniques. Usu- 
ally likes one or two photos for illustration. Pays 
a minimum of Ic per word, and $3 and up, for 
photos. No fillers. Buys good outdoor hunting, 


fishing, skiing, boating and other outdoor photos. 








1658 South Normandie 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP... 


If YOU need help with your writing, send a manuscript along with the 
proper appraisal fee, and we shall advise the kind of help which should 
profit you most: and the cost thereot. Or write for my free brochure OPEN 
YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 

APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 for ms. to 10,000 words; $10.00 for ms. to 25,000 
words; $15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per play. 

WE SERVE YOU in various ways; by appraisal; criticism; coaching; revi- 
sion; ghost-writing and marketing. 

CONSULTATIONS $5. Phone for appt. REpublic 1-6780. 

MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you sub- 
mit a book or play for appraisal. 

TALENT QUIZ, 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. for appraisal. 
Mail or express your manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 











Los Angeles 6, California 
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Vantage Again Heads for 
Top in Titles Issued 


As 1958 draws to a close, the | 
record again indicates that Vantage 
Press will lead all subsidy pub- | 
lishers in the number of books 
issued. According to a rough count 
taken from Publisher’s Weekly, 
book trade authority, Vantage will 
have issued close to 200 books dur- 
ing the year, a record not likely to 
be approached by any other subsidy 
house. In 1957, Vantage lead with 
| 202 titles, making it not only the 
| largest subsidy publisher, but also 
| the sixth largest publisher in the 
| nation, in titles issued. Consider 
| this record before you decide upon 
| the publisher for your book. 


| 
| 
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Club Again Recommends 
A Vantage Book 
For the second month #@ prone 
in a row, Executive P 
Book Club, New York, 
has recommended a 
Vantage Press book to 
subscribers. In Septem- 
ber, the Club recom- 
mended Harry Faw- LANE 
cett’s The Management 
of Clubs; in October it recommended 
Ed M. Lane’s Rapid Crossword Solver. 
This is what the Club’s monthly 
Bulletin told its members: ‘“‘Here is a 
little gold mine for the crossword puz- 
zle fan, a unique ‘dictionary’, that will 
save you time, enrich your vocabulary, 
and treble (six-letter word meaning 
triple) your fun . . . it is an unusual 
volume.’’ If you have an unusual book 
of any type, and are having trouble 
getting it published, why not submit it 
to Vantage Press? But first, mail the 
coupon below for our free brochure. 


Kittelle Book Launched 
With Heavy Publicity 


Feature stories in the 
Washington (D. C.) 
Sunday Star, the Wash- 
ington Daily News, the 
iiessndeie (Va.) 
Gazette, and the 
paeepetowes?, all ? 
elped to launch Voy- 
age to the Unknown, KITTELLE 
by Polly Wayne Kittelle, author, 
painter and sculptress of note. 
“Eyebrows may be raised, some may 
scoff and ridicule, and some may affirm 
and approve when they read Voyage to 
the Unknown, writes Medora Mason 
Wolfe, Alexandria Gazette staff writer 
who interviewed Mrs. Kittelle. The 
author, the Polly of the narrative, says 
the book was “‘dictated’’? by one who 
has “‘passed away.” The theme is 








semi-philosophical, semi-rcligious, 
semi-psychological, and is presented in 
four parts. 


Ohio Lawmaker Hails Vantage 
Book in the Congressional Record 


Speaking in the House of Represen- 
tatives on August 13, 1958, the Hon. 
Charles A. Vanik of Ohio praised a 
review of Milovan Dijilas’ new book, 
The New Class, written by Vantage 
author, Franklin C. Salisbury. Mr. 
Vanik, at the same time, lauded Sal- 
isbury’s book, Speaking of Politics, 
and urged his audience to read both 
books. 


“IT recommend the review,’’ said Mr. 
Vanik, ‘“‘to the attention of my col- 
leagues active in the contest against 
subversion and infiltration by the 
Soviet-Communist staff. I also recom- 
mend the reviewer’s own book, Speak- 
ing of Politics, to be read as a preface 
to The New Class. 


‘It is a remarkable 
coincidence that two 
such widely separated 
and socially unrelated 
authors . . . have 
reached such a similar 
evaluation @& the true 
economic basis of mod- 
ern Communist Soci- 
eties. Both Salisbury’s 
Speaking of Politics and Diilas’ The 
New Class are significant contributions 
to our efforts in the not-so-cold war...’ 

Vantage Press is particularly proud 
to have Salisbury’s book on its list, and 
welcomes other book-length manu- 
scripts of quality. If you have such a 
manuscript, learn how we can publish 
and promote it for you. Send for the 
booklet offered in the coupon below. 
It’s free. 





SALISBURY 


Leading Newspapers Feature Article 
On Vantage’s “Psychology in Camping” 


Psychology in Children’s Camping, by 
B. Robert Berg, was the subject of 
three separate articles recently pub- 
lished in a single week in many leading 
newspapers across the nation. 

Berg’s book was considered so sig- 
nificant to parents and executives in 
the camping field, that Dr. Frances 
Ilg and Dr. Louise Ames of the Gesell 
Institute, New Haven, Conn., de- 
voted one entire weekly series during 





~ j Name 
FREE! 


Address 


Please send me your free 24-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


August to Berg’s material. The authors 
praised the book highly and recom- 
mended it to readers of their column. 
Among the newspapers that featured 
the syndicated columns were: New 
York World Telegram, Dayton News, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Raleigh News 
& Observer, Houston Post, Chatta- 
nooga Times, Tampa Tribune and the 
Washington Post-Times Herald. 
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LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In the Midwest: 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


| SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
































RUTH S. GARRISON 


Is back on the job! With prompt, efficient typing service. 

One dollar a thousand words includes Bond paper, one 

carbon, and minor corrections. One dollar minimum. You 

pay return postage. ‘‘Let Ruth do itl'’ 

1116 North Bennett Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Phone: MElrose 5-0834 












STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 
fee. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My book, 
FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no writer 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 


ZEIGER HAY Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 












Professional work 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly and neatly on bond paper, 60c per 1000 
words with corrections, free carbon. All work proofread. 
Mailed flat, extra first and last pages. 


JOANNE GODWIN 
226 W. Hill Street Benson, N. C. 












CARROLL LITERARY AGENCY 


Ghosting—Revisions—Typing. Complete ser- 
vice on any manuscript. No reading fees. 
Interested in short stories, novels, poetry of 
quality. 


P. O. Box 413 San Carlos, California 
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The Timberman, 731 S. W. Oak St., Portland 
5, Ore. Issued monthly ;, 50c per copy ; $4.00 per 
year. Albert Arnst, Editor. Nearly all material is 
staff-written, but occasionally by-lined articles by 
authorities in their technical field are used. Free- 
lance material purchased should be tightly writ- 
ten, with full mechanical details on logging, log 
hauling, tree farming, land management, etc. 
Length should be between 1,000 and 1,500 
words. Pictures are a requirement with every 
manuscript. Payment is from $15 to about $35, 
with pix. Does not purchase fillers. Pictures sent 
in with captions only must relate to mechanical 
operations. Payment is made upon acceptance, 
and reports are sent within a week after receipt 


Vend, the Magazine of Automatic Merchandis- 
ing, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. Issued 
monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. G. R. 
Schreiber, Editor. Uses case histories describing 
the use of vending machines—particularly in in- 
dustrial plants, institutions, hospitals, colleges, 
universities, etc. Management method stories and 
how-to-do-it stories of outstanding automatic 
merchandising companies. Most feature stories 
run between 1,000 and 2,000 words. Payment is 
2c and up. Writers should query before submit- 
ting feature stories. Uses fillers if they concern 
some unusual aspect or idea of automatic mer- 
chandising. Occasionally humorous material is 
purchased, but it must be aimed at this market. 
Same rate of pay as feature, but with a $10 min- 
imum. Buys 5x7 or 8x10 glossy prints submitted 
with article, or sent in with captions. All pay- 
ment is upon acceptance, and reports are made 
within one week. 


Welding Engineer, P. O. Box 28, Morton 
Grove, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 
per year. T. B. Jefferson, Editor, Production 
and maintenance welding techniques as used in 
various industries are main sources of application 
stories. Research articles are also considered, as 
well as unique applications written to interest 
welding engineers, supervisors, foremen, etc., in 
all metalworking industries, as well as service and 
maintenance welding personnel in all industry. 
Welding includes soldering and brazing, as well as 
pre- and post-treatment of materials such as heat- 
treating, flame-cutting, etc. Straight narrative 
style is preferred. Length may run from 500 to 
3,000 words, with illustrations, Payment is $15 
to $25 per printed page. F. T. Tancula is De- 
partment Editor. Pays $5 each for accepted car- 
toons. Photographs sent with a manuscript as il- 
lustrations are included in basic rate of the 
manuscript. Pictures sent with captions bring $5 
each. Preferred size is 8x10. Jack Fairlie is De- 
partment Editor. All payment is upon publica- 
tion, and reports are made within one week. 


Enterprise, The Magazine of Professional Sell- 
ing, 11 N. Wracker Dr., Chicago, IIl. Issued 
monthly ; $5.00 per year. Moris T. Hoversten, 
Editor. Uses how-to-do-it articles on handling 























various selling problems. Length is between 200 
and 1,000 words, and payment ranges from $20 
to $75 for each piece accepted. All payment is 
made upon acceptance, and reports are sent with- 
in two weeks. 


Fence Industry, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
2, Ill. R. Kaner, Ass’t Editor, writes: “We are 
seeking articles from free-lance writers and re- 
porters, including sharp photographs where pos- 
sible, concerning fence erectors, fence manu- 
facturers and fence material suppliers. These ar- 
ticles may be: on the job stories; problems en- 
countered and history cases of old-time fence 
erectors; personality stories about top executives 
in the steel business who manufacture fences; on 
the spot articles, and pictures from steel firms 
on how they produce fence products. Length may 
run to 2,000 words, and payment is 3c per word 
on acceptance; $5.00 for photographs. If ma- 
terial needs rewriting, the payment is 2c a word. 
Articles of news value covering any phase of this 
industry will also be given consideration.” 


N.A.R.D. Journal, Suite 2000, 205 W. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. Issued semi-monthly; 25c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Peter J. Sletterdahl, Editor. 
Uses success stories about independent retail 
druggists; novel methods used in the promotion 
of business; community contributions of individ- 
ual independent retail druggists. Payment varies 
with quality of article—up to $100. Maximum 
length is 1,000. No fillers. Pix must pertain to in- 
dependent retail druggists—pays $5, and up. All 
payment is made upon acceptance, and reports 
within thirty days. 


Opera News, 654 Madison Ave., New York 
21, N. Y. Issued weekly, Oct.-Apr.; 25c per 
copy: $5.00 per year. Frank Merkling, Editor. 
Publishes reviews of operas presented throughout 
the world, and articles pertaining to the Saturday 
afternoon broadcast opera of the week; publicity 
material (news items) about singers and patrons 
of music. Length varies. Payment depends on 
length and type of article, but is made upon 
publication. Does not want verse, fiction or fillers. 
John Carlis, Picture Editor, wants pictures sub- 
mitted with the manuscript no larger than 8x10 
in size. There is usually no payment for photo- 
graphs. 


Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 1171, Cincinnati 
i, Ohio. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. David M. Souder, Editor. Already over- 
stocked with material directly from the field 
of electrical and commercial sign companies 
(outdoor advertising), but occasionally accepts 
material from freelancers when it pertains to 
unusual construction accomplishments portrayed 
in intimate detail. News or general interest items 
are not usable. No fillers. Very few photographs 
are accepted, and all must be sent on a specu- 
lative basis. Payment is upon publication, and 
reports within thirty days. 








SECRET OF FAILURE! 


MOST WRITERS FAIL TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN THE FICTIONAL 
FIELD DUE TO INABILITY TO CREATE GOOD STORY MATERIAL 


Two decades spent in finding the right way 
to help writers in the art of 


STORY CREATION! 


ERIC HEATH spent years of research in ies his 
famous Category of Basic Human Motives . . . proclaimed 
to be one of the greatest contributions ever r made to the 
field of literature! The 18 Classifications of this Category 
nullify and supersede Polti’s ‘“‘Thirty-Six Dramatic Situa- 
tions” . . . for centuries believed to offer all basic plots 
known to man! 


NOW! THE MOST EFFECTIVE HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN STORY CREATION EVER OFFERED! 
(Only $5.00 will start your training with us!) 


Nothing is more relentless than the passing of time! Act 
now! Send for brochure. 


GWYTHER STUDIOS 


Fallbrook, California 


BOOK LENGTH SPECIAL: 


Because I prefer working on longer manuscripts, I am offer- 
ing a $10 discount on lengths over 100,000 words. 

Do SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUA- 
TION, bother you? Then let me correct and type your 
manuscript. For complete rye corrections, and typing, 
with bond paper, carbon, $1.00 per 1000, or 28c per page, 
with $10 discount as above. 


EVA Lonesnoer 
Your Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revis rewriting, 
Retion, camiouction; books, stories, specchen. art cles, poems. 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed w' 
Free carbon on white peow $1.25 to $1. 75 a thousand w word 
average. Minimum 


MA A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10, 
words, 15c per page; shorts 20c per page; poetry Ic 
line, plus return postage charges. Minimum $1.00. nd 
quiries invite 


DOROTHY PAWLICKI 
1311 Roosevelt Avenue Toledo 7, Ohio 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee can produce fillers, trade urnal articles, 

photo-stories, Gomure articles, and —— ‘or the ow 

action mavazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Ce oe today 

Seno 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to write 
sell.’’ 




















THE {NON FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 100 Glendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered to or from 
publishers in New York. Save postage, express charges 
and time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 
Authors Service Division 
New York 16, N. Y. 





461 4th Ave. 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


“The first germ of a story will come from 
some mystical place outside the story itself.” 
—LAST TALES BY ISAK DINESEN. 
Leonard Duckett, who wrote more salable 
ideas for me last year than I did myself, 
dropped me a note last week asking me to 
suggest some methods for arriving at ideas 
for cartoons. 

The most novel and interesting method I 
ever heard of is the invention of John J. 
Goetchius. John reads the SarurpAy EveE- 
NING Post backward in order to start the 
little grey cells perking. Backward because 
he doesn’t want to become interested in the 
story and lose track of what he’s doing. 
When he hits a sentence that might make a 
caption, he starts his imagination swimming 
upstream looking for a picture to mate with 
his caption. When he has his picture well 
thought out, he rewrites the caption to fit 
his picture better and the job is finished. He 
then starts the process all over again 
page 51, 50, 49, 48. . . . I’ve tried working 
this way myself. Think it’s an excellent sys- 
tem. But I only work with the stuff that’s 
inside quotation marks. 

The simplest and most primitive method 
for coming up with an idea is to cover up 
the caption on a printed cartoon and write 
a new caption for it. The flaw here is that 
it doesn’t contribute anything new and ex- 
citing in the way of picture. Most editors 
seem to favor.a certain amount of dead- 
horse beating but only up to a _ point, after 
that, no matter how intrinsically funny your 
idea is, they’re apt to figure that the public 
50 
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has had it as far as this particular set, prop 
or theme is concerned. 

The opposite of the caption cover up is to 
cover the picture, leave the caption exposed 
and try to think of a new picture to fit a 
given caption. In my opinion, this is a per- 
fectly rotten way to write gags. A few trite 
expressions can be converted to something 
else by this method, but most of the time 
you'll be fighting a caption that’s been per- 
fectly melded with the drawing. No ideas 
will come at all. You'll get cracks and leaks 
in your brain. Your mind will develop a 
strong case of sulks and eventually retreat 
into the deep freeze. The few ideas you 
might come up with working this way won't 
compensate you for the system’s innate 
treachery. 

Some fellows swear by this method and use 
it almost exclusively. You take a couple of 
cartoon clips or maybe 3 or 4 and look at 
them al] at once. Sometimes this system sim- 
ply moves a prop to a new locale, but more 
often than not a new idea comes out of the 
process that’s a million miles away from any 
of the cartoons you’re looking at. With fifty 
or more good clips you can make any num- 
ber of combinations for study. Within 4 or 5 
hours you should come up with quite a few 
salable gems. 

Wheel-o-fortune. You make a numbered 
list of characters like so: 1. Housewife, 2. 
Plumber, 3. Millionaire, 4. Hunter, etc. Then 
a numbered list of sets: 1. mountain, 2. 
home, 3. saloon, etc. Then a numbered 
list of props: 1. rose bush, 2. elephant, 


























vacuum cleaner, etc. Next you spin a rou- 
lette wheel with corresponding numbers 
make it yourself) or use dice. Your first 
spin gives you number 9—an explorer, Sec- 
ond spin gives you number 3—a saloon. 
Your third spin gives you number 1—a rose 
bush. Now it’s up to you to write a gag about 
an explorer in a saloon holding a rose bush. 
Maybe the explorer is very drunk and the 
rose bush is terribly large. The bartender 
says to another customer, “He says he just 
stopped in for a quick one.” The only gags 
I’ve ever thought of using this method were 
too forced, obvious and gimmicky to suit my 
taste. But the main thing behind the system 
is the brain that’s using it. Maybe this would 
work out okay for you. 


The specific subject. First you decide what 
you want to write about: we'll say books. 
Now make a list of everything you could sav 
something about in relation to this subject. 


Books, authors, book stores, paper, type, 
libraries, literary teas, readers, and so on. 
Book, so interesting I couldn’t lay it down, 


so heavy I couldn’t pick it up, can’t wait for 
it to come out in the 25c edition, but on the 
other hand why throw my money away, use 
as prop, doorstop, in groups as stairway or 
chairs, old joke: “I’m writing a book.” “Why 
don’t you buy one, it’s cheaper.” ““What’s a 
muse for, if not to help the author to spend 
his royalties?” Introduce secondary implau- 
sible element into situation. I once sold a 
cartoon to the N. Y. Times Book Review. 
Book advertised in book store window: “Yel- 
lowstone National Park.” Several bears exit 
from store with a copy of the book under 
their arms. One bystander to another, “In 
spite of the fact that very few people are 
buying it, it’s still a best seller.” This tech- 
nique is what you might call snow-balling 
or brainstorming within a specified area. 


Another method for snow-balling ideas is 
to let your mind run free in a “Stick, stick, 
beat pig” or “All for want of a horse-shoe 
nail’ manner. You are having peas for sup- 
per. You have to go to the grocery store to 
buy them. William Faulkner’s character who 
met the 2:30 train every Thursday for 19 
years to pick up fresh oysters for his wife. 
Then one Thursday he just got on the train 
instead and left town forever. Peas to gro- 
cery store to train to New Orleans to jazz to 








THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 
Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. A complete course in Gagwriting. A 
complete course in Cartooning. One lesson each month. 
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subscribe. A year's subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


CARTOON FOR CASH! 


Want to make money cartooning? Study with 
an expert teacher—(cartoonist and Cartoon 
Editor himself)—-who knows how to create 
comics that SELL! 45 lessons by mail—plus 
PERSONAL TUTORSHIP in every phase of 
cartooning. If you want to draw for money, 
write me. If you’re not interested in money— 
write to a psychiatrist! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Box WD— NO 
Professional School of Cartooning 


57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 
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Other fiction courses and help available. 
$1 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dep Glendale, California 
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The all new 1958-59 EDITION OF THE GAG RE-CAP 
CARTOONISTS MARKET LIST is now ready. It is the 
largest, finest and most comprehensive cartoonists 
market list ever published. This is the list used by 
the professional cartoonists! Price is $4.95. 


THE GAG RE-CAP 
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Manuscripts and what have you? 
Neat, accurate and prompt. On bond paper, 
free carbon and extra first page. 
50c per 1000 words 
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Writers For Every 
| Purpose 


Writers employed are Specialists. Each 
project receives the individual effort of a 
i writer specifically qualified for your writ- 
ing job. 


GHOST-WRHITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


























REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories 
ready for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subject, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure. 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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WIN PRIZES! 
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ad experts, 50c a copy, 4.S0a year. — 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 













IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 
send them to me for the truth about your 
writing. $1 per thousand words or fraction, 
with a $3 minimum on any story. Ask for 
your EASI-PLOT, $2. 

ANITA WESLEY 
P. ©. Box 1583 Glendale 5, Calif. 












MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
By an experience typist. Good quality bond. One carbon. 
Extra first and last tn Minor pt ‘All werk 
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MYRTLE ANDERSON 
P. ©. Box 862 Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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drums to the drummer’s girl friend’s grand- 
father’s old goat. The chain need not be 
logical or ever come to an end. Each idea, 
person, place or thing can produce many 
ideas—by itself or in combination with some 
of the other elements. All you need is paper, 
pencil, and a loose “swivelly” mind. 


When writing prop gags all you need is a 
Sears catalogue, or classified telephone di- 
rectory, a wet thumb, and a funny brain. 

Gary Belkin (or was it his wife, Pear!? 
once said, “All the world is a ‘straight line.’” 
There is nothing in the world of reality or 
the imagination that can’t be converted into 
something funny. Comedy can be happy and 
playful or black, black, black as the color 
of my true love’s hair. It all depends on 
what you do with it. After all, as I didn’t 
say yet but will say now—the technique you 
use is just a method for channeling (or may- 
be unchanneling) the mind. The payoff is 
how commercially successful the ideas are 
that you evolve from using the method that 
you use. It all boils down to the gagwriter’s 
emotional reaction to stimuli. “What one 
does is what counts and not what one had 
the intention of doing” (Pablo Picasso Ruiz, 
The Arts, May, 1923, right-hand column, 
line 4 and almost all of line 5). 


Having a sense of humor is neither the an- 
swer nor the question. The gagwriter needs 
a creative ability to consistently produce com- 
mercially acceptable comedy that can be and 
is best told in purely graphic terms. He 
should know the markets and what the mag- 
azines are buying and who they’re buying 
from. He should also be heads up about 
what’s up with the cartoonist he’s laying his 
ideas on. For instance, cartoonist A. sells 
funny, kinetic, visual stuff with everybody 
in the picture leaping like a hare. While car- 
toonist B. draws mostly static, two character 
stuff and depends on his delineation of char- 
acter, facial expression, etc., to make a funny 
statement about our world. Cartoonist C. 
sells mostly to men’s magazine. Cartoonist D. 
is a family mag. man. The gagman must ex- 
ercise discrimination in mailing his ideas. 
Try to match the correct ideas with the cor- 
rect cartoonist to draw them. If cartoonist 
B. gets an idea through the mails that’s 
funny and salable but not his “section of 
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the country,” he looks at the slip and says 


be to himself, “I could never sell this in a mil- 
4, lion years but cartoonist A. could.” So your 
ny gag is returned to you. 

ne 


My guess is, what makes a good gagwriter 
isa desire to be a good gagwriter, plus some 
natural aptitude and a large helping of in- 
* telligent ability to think within the prescribed 





li area. I’ve see runners win Olympic races. 
Runners whose legs were shorter than some 
? people’s thumbs. This makes me suspect 
a that talent and having a “built” for the job 
or won’t get you as far as fast as desire, practice, 
to and intelligence will. 
id Here’s a little miscellaneous mentation on 
or the subject: Type all ideas, using a decent 
m ribbon (Black only), on white paper. Always 
rt enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
ou with the batch of gags you mail. Repeat 
y- when writing to the cartoonist about any 
is and all subjects. A cartoonist can step all 
re over a good gag and spoil it in the drawing. 
at Sometimes his drawing is so good it will sell 
rs a poor idea. Don’t write a letter of com- 
ne plaint to a cartoonist (same with cartoonists 
ad to editors). Make it a letter of inquiry in- 
12, stead. Polite. Courteous. When writing a gag 
n, try to say something besides just being clever. 
Have variety in your batch. Don’t write 
a them all on the same subject or prop. Most 
re gagmen assume that cartoonists were born 
a with a natural ability to draw. This isn’t 
id true. You can almost count on the fingers 
. of one thumb the cartoonists who don’t die 
g- a lot with every line they draw. The biggest 
ng complaints heard about gagwriters are: 
ie “They don’t send me finished gags. Just ‘un- 
rs buttoned germs’ of ideas. Maybe if I worked 
ts on one of them an hour I could make a gag 
i. out of it, but I could write a new gag faster 
a than that and wouldn’t have to pay 25% 
om for it.” “This guy is sending me stuff that 
as, doesn’t relate to my work or what I do or 
ut what I am able to sell.” “So and so has very 
C. funny ideas but they aren’t cartoon ideas. 
D. I can’t even figure out how to draw a pic- 
rs ture to go with them.’ “Gee, did you ever 
nf get any gags from this crazy woman in Cali- 
a fornia who takes a thousand words to ex- 
at plain what she’s driving at. I fall asleep over 
Ps her gag slips.” As for the complaints that 
of editors make when talking about cartoonists 


—well, that’s another story! 
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You can analyze handwriting—at home, in your 
spare time. No interference with job or social life. 
Win more pay, social recognition, prestige! Men 
and women both needed now. Complete lesson and 
answer service. Personalized instruction. Hand- 
some, suitable-for-framing Diploma to graduates! 


LG A.S is the oldest and only grapho analysis 
. 


school in the world! Write now for 

three free services: (1) Sample 16-page Lesson, 

(2) Free Entrance Examination, (3) Full Color 

48-page Success Book. Absolutely No. Obligation. 
Adults only. 

ay elaetaaa GRAPHO meee ~' SOCIETY, INC. 

Springfield, Missouri 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, s ell- 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00. Poetry lc per es 
free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 





ELLEN BROWN 
Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 


STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for sontating and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 10 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
S$] Se? wane. oot meus soneees & 


rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 


For 1,000 Words @falysis of your plot, characters, dia- 


i neuen logue, writing style, etc. included. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 66, Mo. 


MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., 57-I1, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING EVERY TIME 


ONLY 50c roo + a =" 
(Plus Postage) 
ALL WORK DONE ON CORRASABLE BOND 
PAPER, UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 


SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical BARS. (t offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over ar YE. of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF LLION CORDS of various 
labels led by | VICT on Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the AC 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER (Send Stamp) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 Chicage 31, IU. 
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Late Cartoon News 


FIELD AND Stream, 530 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. Hugh Grey, editor, reports 
that they now pay $25 and up for cartoons. 
Subtitle on this publication is, “America’s 
number one sportsman’s magazine.” Slant 
to the title and subtitle. Hunting, fishing, 
and allied subjects. 

Arcosy, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Doris Schwartz, editor, should be 
back from her European vacation by the 
time you read this and settled in for culling 
mailed submissions. Pay here is $25. There 
have been a lot of changes here since Edgar 
Rice Burroughs was selling them Tarzan 
stories, but their audience is still male, and 
that’s the slant. Subject matter should be 
topics to interest men. Haven’t seen any ter- 
ribly raw sex here in quite a while. If I had 
any to sell, I’d certainly be too embarrassed 
to submit it to a lady. 

Propuct ENGINEERING, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. E. J. Tanger- 
man, Editor. Pay $7.50 for cartoons slanted 
at where they live. Most cartoons are about 
the man at the drawing board and his at- 
tempts to adjust to his environment. Only 
the guy at the drawing board isn’t a car- 
toonist. Draftsman. Engineering draftsman 
Architectural engineer. The drawing board, 
or drafting table is always in the Acme fac- 
tory—not in the home. 





AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 

Quolity T me Fan Reasonable Rates 


igor 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 











AvuTOMOTIVE News, 2666 Penobscot Build. 
ing, Detroit 26, Michigan. Pay $5 and up 
for cartoons to soothe and amuse your loca! 
car dealer. Sets are the showroom, the car 
lot, and the bosses’ office. 


CueEmiIcaL Processinc, 111 East Delaware 
Place, Chicago 11, Illinois. Bill Schremp, 
editor. Pay $10 for a cartoon. Cartoons 
about chemists, chemical operators, chemical! 
engineers—what their life is like after the 
time clock is punched and the smock donned. 
Oh, yes—make it funny. 


Mutua. Macazin_e, 15 North 32nd Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. Pays $5 apiece for car- 
toons to entertain the men in the insurance 
business. You might be able to entertain 
him at this price but you are sure won't be 
able to buy any of his product from him 


ArMyY Laucus, DoLtits anp Gacs, Army 
Fun, Broapway Laucus, 32 West 22nd 
Street. Samuel Bierman, Editor. Pay: $10 
apiece. Most often drawings must be done 
to a specified size. Sam gets a much better 
look than he’s entitled to at these prices and 
this amount of work. First, because he’s such 
a personable guy. Second, because he likes 
his work and likes the people he deals with 
Third, he makes it worth the local’s time to 
call on him by handing out OKs in volume 
to the faithful. Your best chance for mak- 
ing space for yourself at Sam’s place is to put 
soldier suits on your men folks. Marines are 
all right, too, but a sailor suit is no help 
at all. 

The McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 60 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Mildred Bel- 
lah, Editor. A newspaper square paying $25 
apiece for general gags. Any general as long 
as they think it’s funny and competently 
drawn. No wash. No benday. Just black and 
white. Drawing must be made square. 


ELECTRONIC TECHNICIAN, 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 7, N.Y. Pay $7.50 for 
cartoons showing the superiority of the TV 
repairman over the crowd that need his serv- 
ices. Don’t knock him. He’s the guy you're 
trying to amuse. 

FisH1nc Wor tp, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Sheldon Shane, editor, pays 
$10 each for ‘cartoons to entertain the pole 
holder. 
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By Nancy Vogel 


One of the most versatile and experienced 
story editors in Hollywood is Bud Kay, who 
for several years was the head of the CBS- 
TV story department, and now performs the 
same service for Screen Gems. 

He began his career in New York, as assist- 
ant to the publisher of one of the McGraw- 
Hill business magazines. After a year of this, 
he became an editor with Stackpole, a book- 
publishing firm, where he absorbed a lot of 
knowledge about the business while he con- 
tinued dickering for the job at CosmMopoti- 
TAN, which had for some time been his goal. 
Before long he was offered a position with 
Cosmopo.iran; he started as associate edi- 
tor, and later was managing editor for about 
four years. Finally, because he was more in- 
terested in motion pictures than in magazines, 
and because the new job would pay better, 
he left Cosmopo.itan to become Eastern 
story editor, for Warner Brothers. After two 
years, he was brought to Hollywood, where 
he became their head story editor. 

“T was at the studio until 1951,” he says. 
“Then I left, when they were planning to 
sell the studio, and became story editor for 
Bing Crosby Enterprise. I helped develop 
that TV operation; however, it folded up, 
because Bing decided he didn’t want to 
take the time to be active and star in his own 
productions. Then I worked as story editor 
and associate producer on WATERFRONT for 
a while, after which I went to CBS. I formed 
the network’s story department. Before my 
arrival, there was no real story department, 
and the editorial work was carried on in a 
very hit-or-miss way. We soon rose from 
a staff of three to 18. This past Spring I came 
to Screen Gems.” 
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Bud Kay, Screen Gems Story Editor 


Mr. Kay himself is quiet and unhurried, un- 
ruffled by confusion, relaxed under pressure. 
He is a man of medium height and age; he 
has a dark mustache, and wears glasses, be- 
hind which his blue eyes are keen and direct 

“My job,” he says, “is to help find material 
for all Screen Gems shows that require it, 
and to help find writers.” 

Mr. Kay explains that, in spite of the fact 
that his work has always been with stories, 
he has never written fiction himself. He has 
never had any urge to write; he has pre- 
ferred working on other writers’ material, 
improving it to a point where it can be used, 
helping talented writers make the grade. He 
believes that writers as a group tend to be 
not very objective about their work, and 
that almost all of them need the help of an 
editor to bring it up to its peak. 
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“I think,” he says, “that an editor who isn’t 
a writer is likely to be better, more objective 
himself . . . he won’t try to satisfy his own 
creative urge at the writer’s expense, by in- 
jecting his own stuff.” 

Bud Kay’s occasional smile has a warm, 
sudden charm. It’s like the sun breaking 
out from behind clouds—except that there 
weren't really any clouds in the first place. 

“We are anxious to encourage talent,” 
Mr. Kay says. “We are always looking for 
writers who can really write. There is never 
an oversupply of top writers, nor of good 
stories—we never have as many as we can 
use. The way a new writer can become a 
top writer is very simple: he must sit down 
and write. I’m a great believer in the max- 
im ‘practice makes perfect.’ It’s like learn- 
ing to play a musical instrument—the more 
a person practices, the more proficient he 
becomes. There is no short cut, no substitute 
for doing it and doing it until his writing 
muscles are developed. In the early stages 
he should write about anything at all, but 
later, when he is more professional and 
reaching a possible selling stage, he should 
carefully study the medium he wants to aim 
at, study the various shows, ascertain their 
needs and interests, watch and analyze.” 

Shows currently being produced by Screen 
Gems are FaAtHER Knows Best, SHIRLEY 
TemMpLe’s StoryBook, THE Donna REED 
SHow, JEFFERSON Drum, and TALes oF 
THE Texas RANGERS.” Production on others 
is planned for the near future. 

Because of legal and other problems, Mr. 
Kay stresses that his department can look 
only at material submitted by agents. 


What’s on Channel 1 


Desilu has continued its steady climb to 
the top, and is now Hollywood’s leader in 
television film production, putting the previ- 
ous leader, Revue Productions, in second 
place. Of the shows filmed by Desilu, West- 
INGHOUSE-DEsiILu PLayHousE, U. S. Mar- 
SHALL, THE ANN SOUTHERN SHow, THE 
Texan, Tus 1s ALIcE, and WALTER WI1N- 
CHELL Fite are owned wholly or in part by 
Desilu. Others which are filmed by Desilu 
facilities but owned by other producers are 
Tue Lineup, THE DANNY THomas SHow, 





LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts—One act 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience yo —- in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free D. 


ADELINE M. pont 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Se 
WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Your work typed carefully with electric type- 
writer on 20 lb. bond, 60c per 1000 words 
with carbon. 70c per 1000 with corrections. 
Minimum $1.50, plus postage. 


CAROL COATES 
907 N. Poinsettia Pl. Los Angeles 46, Calif. 





A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers . . . For Writers 
New York sad ase Lary markets demanding ng 
new mate e scripts rin: imi- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 
1032 N. Fairfax P.O.B. 2709 Hollywood, Calif. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Fully Experienced Manuscript Typist 
Books — Plays — Motion Picture — Television Scripts 


Bond Paper Over 10,000 words, 15c 
Minor Corrections Shorts, 20c ae 


per page 
1 Free Carbon Copy Excellent local references 
PHIL BRAMPTON 


2510 Glen Green S 
HO 4-2403 Beachwood Drive, fae 28 
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Wyatt Earp, THE Reat McCoys, THE 
CALIFORNIANS, THE MILLIONAIRE, MAN 
Wiru a CAMERA, DECEMBER BrIDE, and 
DERRINGER. 

Revue still has G. E. THEATRE, Wacon 
Train, Resttess Gun, Cimarron Ciry, 
BACHELOR FATHER, ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
PRESENTS, M Sguap, State TROOPER, 
Mickey SPILLANE’s MIKE HAMMER, and 
will continue filming Scuiirz THEATRE al- 
ternately with Lux THEartRE, both using the 
same type stories. 

CBS-TV is preparing an anthology series 
in which Maureen O’Sullivan will some- 
times be hostess, and sometimes star. 

Four original stories have been purchased 
for THE MILLIONAIRE, with each author be- 
ing assigned to do the teleplay. The stories 
are “The Cynic,” by Jack Roche; “The 
Worm Turns,” by Leonard Kanter; “Stum- 
blebum,” by Jack Laird and Wilton Schiller, 
and “The Pete Hopper Story,” by Sam 
Newman. 


How to Get a Start in TV 


There is continuing proof that the best way 
to break into television writing is to make 
a name in some other field. For instance, 
three members of the Western Writers of 
America have been signed to do scripts of 


Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you can obtain high royalties 
and wide literary recognition. 


AUTHORS: 
HOW TO 
PUBLISH 

YOUR 
BOOK! 


Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your manuscript can be 
printed, advertised and sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. WD-11, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing pave the way to success for 
you! My clients are selling. I edit, polish, correct, re- 
vise where revision is needed, and present your book at 
its ag best. It will be returned te you typewritten, 
ready for publication. $1.50 per thousand words, car! 

copy included. Terms may be arranged :f desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 7 Gower, Missouri 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 
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their original stories for David Dortort, pro- 
ducer of the western RestLess Gun. The 
three, Thomas Thompson, Hal Evarts, and 
Frank Bonham, write books, fiction and non- 
fiction. Although, as Dortort said, “‘as new- 
comers, they need help,” in preparing tele- 
vision scripts he wants them to do their own 
teleplays in order to retain the flavor and 
quality of their originals. 

Also, as further proof, a recent trend has 
been that best-selling novels are being used 
in far greater numbers than original screen- 
plays, in the making of motion pictures. 
Screen rights to many new novels, are pur- 
chased even before publication date, before 
it is known how the public will react to the 
works. Columbia Studios have 12 films plan- 
ned or in production which are based on 
properties bought in manuscript or galley- 
proof form; 20th Century Fox and Metro 
each have eleven, and in all there are 49 
such films to be made soon. 

“The Crazy Hunter,” novel by Kay Boyle, 
has been bought by Desilu for the West- 
INGHOUSE-DEsILU PLAYHOUSE. It is 
fourth property to be acquired for the new 
series, and it will be scripted by Walter 
Newman. 

A proposal has been made that the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences sponsor 
a series of forums aimed at finding new 
talent. The plan would be that top writers, 
directors, and producers would speak, to 
audiences made up of young writers or those 
who were interested in becoming directors 
or producers. 


TV Market List 


77 SuNsET Strip, one hour, film. This new 
series, which is just going into production, 
is an hour-length mystery series. There will 
be running characters, so it will be advisable 
to watch and study the program before try- 
ing to write for it, in order to learn the char- 
acterizations necessary. Submit story ideas 
only through agents. This show will be pro- 
duced by Warner Brothers TV Division, 
4000 W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 

Tarcet, half hour, film. This is an antho- 
logy, series, and Adolph Menjou is either the 
host or the star of each episode. In these 
stories, someone is presented as being a “tar- 
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mae = Would you like your book to make headlines? 
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Every writer would—headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 


publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 
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and HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
: FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 

las 

ised 


Cuariton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
res, of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 


. party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
fore 4 . . . = ke " 

F cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
the took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 


on : this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
ley- $1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
tro s Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
49 : . ae" first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 
Wenpy Banraie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 3 " 
vle, TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean ee a | o ee ee 
ST- from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 4 F 


christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
1eW day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
my and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


to be, 7 Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
- Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
ors ear << on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
a who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 


on, . in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
vill : é 4 L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
ble ,, “| must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
rv- 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
tals of J Wh Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 45 — 400 S. Hauser Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor 
corrections, best bond, mailed flat. Special rate 
on book size. 

60c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372 


EULA C. WOLrs 


610 Indiana Ave. ansas City 24, Mo. 





“That man is wise who gains his wisdom 
from the experience of another.”—Plautus 
Successful author and critic offers expert help. 
Criticism. Rewriting. Short stories, articles, 
books. Reasonable rates. 


ROSEMARY DEAN 
2291 Glenwood Drive Winter Park, Florida 
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get”—a target of the police, of an enemy, 
or even of himself. Stories or outlines must 
be submitted through agents. Produced by 
ZIV-TV, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Scuuitz-Lux PLayHouseE, CBS-TV. Half 
hour, film. Good, solid, dramatic stories are 
wanted for this series, which seldom uses 
mysteries or comedies. Suspense is desirable, 
and good characterization is a must. Each 
story should contain at least one good strong 
starring part that will attract an actor or 
actress with a famous name. Stories must 
come in through agents. Story Editor, 
Scuuitz-Lux PLayHousE, Revue Produc- 
tions, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 

Atcoa-GoopyEaR THEATRE, NBC-TV. 
Half hour, film. This is an anthology, and 
as such one of the best markets for free- 
lance scripts. Although it is advisable to 
watch as many segments as possible, it isn’t 
as vital as in the case of a program which 
has the same characters in each episode. 
Strong leading roles should be prepared for 
the alternating stars David Niven, Jack 
Lemmon, Robert Ryan, and Jane Powell, 
each of whom assumes a completely different 
characterization in each film. Adventure and 
drama stories are wanted, and plots must be 
sound. Producer is James Fonda, at Screen 

Gems, 1334 N. Beachwood, Hollywood, Calif. 

G. E. THeatre, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. 
Almost any type of story will be considered 
for this show, except stories with a downbeat 
ending. Adventures, mystery, Westerns, com- 
edy, drama are acceptable. Stories a little off 
the beaten path are desirable, although these 
should not border on fantasy. Scripts must 
be submitted through agents. Story editor, 
G. E. THeatre, Revue Productions, 4024 
Radford, Studio City, Calif. 

No Warninc, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. 
Stories for this series, which is a continuation 
under a new name of this old Panic, must 
get off to a quick, attention-grabbing start, 
and excitement and suspense should con- 
tinue, at a peak high enough to hold interest 
through the middle commercial. A feeling 
of menace throughout the script is desirable. 
Scripts must be submitted through agents. 
Producer is Al Simon, McCadden Produc- 
tions, General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 
Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 


ENDURED WITH THE 


PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 

lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
ptinciples to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your ey, At yourself 
to learn about this rational method of applying natural: laws for the 
mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
Organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 
obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal alfairs or manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe A.R.Y. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


W see came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 


AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 





SCRIBE A.R.Y. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
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Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 


The new postal regulations which went into 
effect on August Ist contain some very im- 
portant changes affecting photo-journalists 
and writers. Section 153.13 provides for a 
Fourth Class rate for “Manuscripts for books, 
periodicals, and music.” “135.51d. The 
wrapper or cover . . . must be marked ‘Edu- 
cational Materials.’”’ The rate is 9c for the 
first pound, 5c for each extra pound or frac- 
tion, regardless of distance—much cheaper 
than First Class. 

What about photographs? David Linton, 
president of the Amer. Soc. of Magazine 
Photographers, says, “It is my opinion that 
a combination of photographs and type text 
could be classified as a manuscript.” 

Certain non-profit organizations, public 
libraries, and institutions of learning, etc., 
have an even better rate under Section 
135.14, Library Materials, in the new Postal 
Regulations. This rate is 4c for the first 
pound, Ic per pound or fraction after that, 
and includes “library materials in photo- 
graphic form or in the form of unpublished 
manuscripts.” This rate applies on mailings 
in either direction. This might mean that 
manuscripts and pictures you submit for pos- 
sible publication in a University periodical 
or the magazine of a qualified non-profit or- 
ganization would get this special low rate. 

Remember, however, that these are new 
rates, since August Ist, and interpretation in 
actual practice has not yet been tested, so 
check with your local postmaster. As I get 
word of further rulings on how these rates 
are to be applied, I'll let you know; if you 
have any experiences with your post office 
on these new rates, please report to me so I 
can pass the information on to other readers. 


Selling to House Magazines 


If you ask me (and many of you do) the best 
market for the average free-lance photo- 
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journalist is the company publication or in- 
dustrial magazine, once known as the house 
organ. 

You could divide all magazine markets int 
three groups. There’s the paid-circulation 
general-interest magazine, usually sold on th 
newsstands and sometimes by mail subscri| 
tion. This includes magazines like Lu 
Look, PLayBsoy, WoMAN’s Day 

Then there’s the trade journal or busin: 
paper. A few are sold on some newsstands, 
most are circulated by mail, either to paid 
subscribers or to a “controlled” (free) cir- 
culation. These might be Fisnuinc Tack 
Trapve News, AUTOMOBILE DicEst, CHEM- 
IcAL WEEK, or IRON AGE. 

And then there’s the house magazine, like 
Standard Oil’s Lamp, Forp Times, DeSoto’s 
PEOPLE AND PLaceEs, and many a factor) 
employee news bulletin. House magazines 
are rated as “internals” if they go to em- 
ployees (DuPont’s Betrer Livinc) ; external 
if they go to customers, stockholders, and 
“opinion molders” (like DuPont Maca- 
ZINE). 

In previous columns I’ve touched on some 
of the problems of selling to the “big time.” 
Unless you live in New York or can get there 
to see editors, or have a good agent, it’s hard 
to bring yourself to the editors’ attention. If 
you live in a community where editors know 
stories are breaking, it’s not so bad, but some 
locations are just editor-forsaken. A compli- 
cating factor is competition—everybod 
wants to sell to Lire, SATEVEPOsT, and Piay- 
BoY, and many are willing to sell at any 
price for the prestige of the by-line. 

Most of these magazines in the general-in- 
terest paid-circulation field now have thei: 
own staff photographers plus a string of fa- 
vorite free-lancers. Very little is bought 
“over the transom.” You can sum it up this 
way: unless you’re on the “‘in,” this is a hard 
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field to crack. Even if you do break in, for 
most free-lancers there just arent’ enough as- 
signments. Fortuhately the pay is good; 
most of these “Class A” magazines now have 
agreed to the ASMP code, which calls for 
a minimum of $100 and expenses per shoot- 
ing day for one-time rights on black-and- 
white. 

The trade-journal field is something else. 
again. Very few of these really buy pictures; 
nor do they have staff photographers. In- 
stead, many have reporters or editors who 
carry a camera. The results vary from good 
to terrible. Many of them count a great deal 
on free pictures from interested parties: 
public relations people, advertisers, and cam- 
era-fan salesmen in the field. 

There are, of course, exceptions: a few 
trade journals use good photographers, full- 
time or free-lance, and every trade journal 
will occasionally hire a picture done by a 
professional. But very few of them will ever 
pay anything like ASMP scale; they’re more 
likely to have 2 or 3 shots made, and try to 
get by under $25. For pictures submitted 
they'll offer anything from 75c to $7.50. Nor 
do they pay off in prestige: as a rule they 
use pictures too small, their layout is ama- 
teurish or the reproduction nothing to make 
a photographer proud. 


The House Magazine As a Market 


So we come to the house magazine, which 
ranges all the way from a 1-page mimeo thing 
turned out by the personnel manager’s secre- 
tary, to large 4-color jobs on enamel stock, 
costing as much as $1 per copy to produce. 
My reason for calling it to your attention as 
a market is that it is pretty much an un- 
tapped, wide-open field. While the picture 
desks of the big-time magazines are piled 
with queries and pictures from free-lancers, 
there are industrial editors scouting for pho- 
tographers. At least once a month some 
house-magazine editor will ask me (and this 
sometimes is a long-distance call) if I can 
recommend a free-lance in Tucson, or the 
Mesabi Iron Range, or Dallas. 

Don’t misunderstand me. There are low- 
paying and non-paying magazines in this 
field, too. But there are thousands of maga- 
zines put out by companies for their em- 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before yeu will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 
FRE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 

Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 

BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 
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PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
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SONG SERVICE 
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GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


Here’s your big chance to submit the manuscript on which you 
have done your best. Send it to me, NOT for criticism, leaving 
the work for YOU to do, but for MY rewriting, which includes 
revision, editing and polishing. Authors whose work I have 
helped them with are selling. My technical skill will build up 
your manuscript and may lead to a wonderful sale for you. $3.00 
per four pages of completed work typed on 20 lb. bond. Carbon 
copy. Terms to be arranged 

Marie Adams 1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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ployees and customers, and many are good 
markets. As a rule the externals have a better 
budget than the internals. But both are good 
markets because most free-lancers are look- 
ing elsewhere. 


Breaking Into the Field 


How do you break into this market? The 
first thing, as with any journalistic market, 
is to know the magazine: know which they 
are, what they use. This isn’t easy; you can’t 
go down to the corner drugstore and look 
over the magazine racks. There are lists 
available; the best is published by Gebbie 
Press, 151 W. 48, New York. From time to 
time in Wrirer’s DicEst you'll find com- 
pany magazines listed, with valuable market 
information. 

Your best bet, though, is to be ever on the 
lookout for company magazines. The first 
place to look is in your doctor’s or dentist’s 
waiting room. Here you'll find the auto- 
mobile magazines: DeSoto’s PEOPLE- AND 
Praces, Forp Times, Buick MacGazINe. 
Here, too, (and maybe in the barber shop or 
beauty parlor) you'll find some of the in- 
surance company and bank externals, All- 
state’s Home aNnD Hicuways, or your local 
bank’s imprint on a syndicated magazine for 
small home-owners. Your paint dealer, 
hardware shop, and lumber yard also have 
syndicated “shelter” magazine with their 
own imprint. 

Another place to look for house magazines 
is in company reception rooms. On the 
desk, along with Fortune, Lire, Business 
WEEK, and a few trade journals you'll find 
Goodyear’s Business ON WHEELS or Bic, 
Harvester’s INTERNATIONAL TRAIL, or LINo- 
type News. Your gas station operator wil! 
show you SHELL Procress or the Fiy1nc 
Rep Horse, and maybe Etnyi News. 


And finally, when you’re having dinner at 
your friend Henry Jones’s house next Satur- 
day night, look over his magazine collection. 
If he works for Allstate Insurance he has 
AIM, an internal; if he works for Western 
Electric he has WE; he may also be getting 
house organs from a bank, an auto dealer, a 
homecraft power-tool maker, a seed com- 
pany, and a travel agency. 


Once you’re aware of this market, you’! 
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begin to see house magazines all around you. 
Look them over carefully; whenever possi- 
ble, get permission to take them home. From 
here on the usual procedure applies: study 
the market, see what it is buying, be on the 
lookout for ideas you can submit to the edi- 
tor. If the magazine uses regional stories, 
send the editor tear-sheets of your work, 
and tell him you’re available for assignments. 
Keeping your eye on the house-magazine 
market pays off. Here are two instances that 
might give you some ideas. 

While doing a picture story at Bonneville 
Dam I watched an oil barge go through the 
locks. I made several shots of it, got the 
name of the operating company, later sold 
a print as an inside-back-cover feature to 
Erne. News, because this was an interest- 
ing side-light on petroleum transportation. 
On another occasion I was talking to a 
manufacturer’s ad manager about some pic- 
tures he was thinking of having made. I 
learned incidentally that among other things 
he gets out a very srm!! b: house organ 
for a subsidiary: 3 pages of well-written 
small-talk, and a Sunday-Roto type of hu- 
man interest picture on the front «over. I 
dug through the portfolio I had with me, 
and he bought four of my prints as s. 
Not one of these pictures had anything to do 
with their product, but they were eye-catch- 
ers, and just what he wanted. 


New-Type Picture Agencies 
My report in the June-July issue of W.D. 
that “a few of the newer, smaller agencies 
are beginning to act as the exclusive photo 
sources for specific magazines” brought lift- 
ed-eyebrows and denials from many sources, 
even including picture agents. I reported at 
that time a trend to “handle all the picture 
needs of that magazine, digging out stock 
pix, helping to work out story ideas,” etc. 

At that time I couldn’t name names; my in- 
formation was confidential. Now comes an- 
other agency into the field, apparently fill- 
ing an urgent need for magazines, and at 
the same time confirming my exclusive pre- 
diction here. 

Photo Researchers, 17 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, has sent out 2 requests to photog- 
raphers, with no agent’s commission on these 
sales; client pays the photographer direct, 
and P-R gets its fee separately from client. 





TOP QUALITY 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Revision @ Correction @ Condensation. 
Critical Editorial Reading. Proofreading. 
Correct Typing of Magazine or Book 
Manuscripts for Publication. 

Retired English Professor with many years 
of religious editorial and writing experi- 
ence will give your article or book care- 
ful, personal attention at moderate rates. 
You can trust your life work to such com- 
petent service. 

Inquiries strictly confidential. 


CHRISTIAN SERVICES 


Box 1592 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate, confidential service. 
Bond, one carbon, extra first and last 
pages. 60c per thousand. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 








* Wanted to be set to music. 

* by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

* Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

TIVESTAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 








TIRED OF FAILURE? 


Get ahead quickly. Find success and popularity through 
Home Study. 
% Professional Modern Piano Courses. 
%& Professional Popular Songwriting. 
% Secrets of Personal Success. 
Free Literature. Rapid Advancement. 


WEIDNER SYSTEM, 
423 E. 7th Street 


Low Rates. 


Boston 27, Mass. 








**PUBLISH YOUR OWN" by Ivan D. Long 


Make money Publishing and Marketing YOUR OWN 
BOOK, as | do with "Passport From Oblivion, " "We 
Two We Live," ''Bring the Customer Back,’ ‘How To 
Harness Your Family Power,"' "'Cleave Unto Him," 

Family Chats,"’ and 5 other titles. WE TELL YOU 
HOW in “"PUBLISH YOUR OWN." Order now for 
prompt delivery. $2.95, postage paid if payment is 
sent (COD makes it $3.37). 7-day trial on all our 
books. Free book list. IVY PRESS, Dept. WD, P.O. 
Box 1552, Seattle 3, Wash. (Our ‘CHATS on Per- 
sonal Power and Peace of Mind.’ 25c. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


Murray Hill 7-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Sports: they want black-and-white (or col- 
or to run as b&w) of men engaged in various 
sports. Format must be such that the man’s 
head can be cropped off and the rest of the 
body will still show characteristic action of 
the sport. For use in whiskey ads, so no 
women or children. Examples, sailing, surf- 
boarding, spearfishing, etc. (Could it be 
this is a whiskey from which you get a head?) 

Color: they need pix of Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary for an encyclopedia. Land- 
marks, human interest, activities, agricul- 
ture, industry. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-51 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 





65c per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weeki ae should, and so do da 
for our free folder outlinin a low cost subsidy Sonuanine 
service featuring auther-ownership (all copies printed and 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


20-lb. quality bond paper, carbon, friendly help with 

spelling, punctuation, awkward grammar, proper sen- 

tence construction, $1,000 the thousand words. Typing 

only, 60c per thousand, neatly, efficiently to format. 
Disabled veteran — College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, imstructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the paexpert enced wri SKIT the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it_is ished. M 
specialized course of instruction in WRITIN iC "FOR TH 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 

EAST LYNN, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Corrasable Bond — Free Carbon Copy 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUTH NELSON 


Grand Junction, Colorado 





40 ROCK AVENUE 





P. ©. Box 1771 
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Market Notes 


This Week, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Picture Editor Ed Wade is “looking for strong 
stopper type pictures, essentially vertical in shape, 
for the front of the book. Also in the market fo; 
picture spreads with inspiration; sensitive. ever 
mildly shocking. Most important factor is creat 
photography. Secondly, we need a strong stor 
point to give it meaning.” 


Cosmopolitan, 57th Street at 8th Ave., New York 
19. Looking for picture-stories on young people 
Send ideas and outlines before shooting; sce mag- 
azine first. 


Denson-Frey & Affiliates, 12 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. Looking for black-and-white or color: 
Kentile floors as used in homes, factories, stores, 
schools, hospitals, hotels, restaurants, housing de- 
velopments, etc. Also Potato Chips being used as 
part of table setting, buffet, picnic, barbecue, 
party, etc. Write Erwin M. Frey, president. 


Pictorial Press, Ltd., Salisbury Square House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London EC 4, Eng- 
land. Picture feature agency serving magazines, 
newspapers, ad agencies, calendar market. Lewis 
W. Gale writes, “can use beauty heads, glamour 
pictures, high-key fashion, beauty pictures with a 
gimmick angle, child studies, animal studies 
stage-screen personalities, politicians, industr 
ists, etc.”” Also has market for serious featur« 
industry, habits, customs, and places of interes 
Promises monthly report on material sold. Pays 
70% on color, 60% on black-and-white, 50% on 
black-and-white if they print from your negatives 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Milt 

Machlin, picture editor, wants material with a 
Canadian slant, locale or characters, for new 
Canadian edition. Pay is good, but less than fo: 
U.S. edition. 


Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Byror 
Dobell, picture editor, looking for “Interesting 
People” ideas similar to the series that ra 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Especially needs mid-west 
ideas; submit outline first. If assigned, one black- 
and-white with notes required; pay good. Ge: 
ally back at old interest in satire, impact, 
glamor; old inventory is about used up. 

Grit, 208 W. 3rd St., Williamsport, Pa., Kenneth 
D. Rhone, editor. Photographs on the outstand- 
ing in human achievement, written from 
human-interest angle, are the thing here. Uses no 
color, and photos illustrate articles or appear in 
series of 4 to 5 shots. Prefers a query, Payment 
upon acceptance. 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
Kirk Wilkinson, Art Director. This pioneer super- 
market magazine will soon go on the newsstands 
nationally; increased circulation should make this 
a better market. 


Fotoagentur Dohrn, 22b Bad Bodendorf, Re- 
magen, West Germany, wants material from Amer- 
ican photographers for sale to European markets. 





. James Cerruti, Associ- 
ate Editor, Holiday. 
Photo by 

Arnold Newman 

Ben Hibbs, Editor, 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 

. Betsy T. Blackwell, 
Editor, Mademoiselle 
. Barbara V. Hertz, 

Managing Editor, 
Parents’. 

Photo by A, Avedon 
. Sidney Katz, Associ- 
ate Editor, MacLean’s. 
Photo by W. Curben 


How Many Of 





These People 





— ARE 3,000 more editors like these who cooperated with 


the editors of Writer’s Digest to produce the practical 1958 
These 3,000 editors are now 
buying fiction, articles, books, poetry, fillers, photos, plays and 


edition of The Writer’s Market. 


cartoons. 


The 1958 Writer’s Market tells what each one wants to buy, 


how much they pay, and his address 


also gives you tips on 


fiction, article writing, photojournalism, copyright and how to 
write query letters. There isn’t enough space to describe this 
two pound book—that’s why it’s the free lance writer’s Bible. 
Just published, $4.50 postpaid. 


ME THE 1958 WRITER’S MARKET! 


[] here is my payment of $4.50 for clothbound edition, $3.50 
for soft cover. 





[] here is my payment of $6.00—send me the soft cover 


WRITER'S MARKET and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


Name 


Address 


City _ 7 _ Stat é 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio | |-8 





Bread and Butter (cont’d from pg. 17) 


short picture stories. Query, since at present does 
not need much material. 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 
2, Ohio, Harriet Lilly, editor. Do-it-yourself ac- 
tivities for boys and girls ages 9 to 11, often sea- 
sonal or church-related projects or techniques, 
also hobby-craft. Wants to see finished ms. (reply 
in four weeks), prefers line-drawing, India ink 
illustrations on stiff paper. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance; low rates. 


Boys’ Life, New Brunswick, N.J.; send ma- 
terial to Duffle Bag Editor. Uses scouting, camp- 
ing, hobby how-to, 10 pages per issue. Query or 
send outline; replies in four to six weeks. Text 
should be tight and simple, photos should show 
boys 13 and up. Payment is on acceptance, varies 
with quality, roughly $50 for % page, $75 for 
Y_ page, $100 for a page. Will supply guide for 
contributors. 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas, George Beshore, associate editor. Uses 
farm shop how-to (mower sickle sharpening, 
feed bunk building, roof repairing), preferably 
with steps told in photo captions. Also uses 
photo-illustrated kinks. Photos should be at least 
5x7. Send outline, expect reply within three 
weeks. Payment is $80 to $125 for four-to six- 
photo articles, $15 for kinks. 


Child Life, 30 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass., 
Adelaide Field, editor. Uses projects that chil- 
dren within the ages of 3 to 9 can make. Instruc- 
tions should be clear and brief, their art director 
draws the step-by-step illustrations. Include 
sample of finished project if possible. Prefers to 
see finished ms., replies in one week, payment is 
on acceptance. Has guide for contributors. 


Cosmopolitan, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y., Thomas Fleming, Harriet La 
Barre, Jock Scott, associate editors. How-to must 
relate to single theme of issue; such as “How to 
Help Your Husband Get Ahead.” These run 
about 3,000 words. Query the editors, then sub- 
mit outline. Replies in three weeks. 


Electronics Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., Charles Tepfer, editor. Query on 
electronic gadgets for home, office, hobby; re- 
plies in two weeks. Half of each issue is devoted 
to such projects. Gadgets must accompany ar- 
ticle; 1000-word text, maximum; wants large, 
clear photos. 


Family Handyman, 117 E. 3ist St., New York 
16, N. Y., Morton Waters, executive editor. Uses 
home repair, maintenance and improvement do- 
it-yourself exclusively. Keep projects on hand- 
tool level wherever practical, keep text to mini- 
mum wordage. Submit outlines or finished mss.; 
replies in 3-4 weeks. Payment is on acceptance. 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y., George Tilton, managing 
editor. Publisher of over 50 do-it-yourself titles 
annually in all areas. Submit finished ms.; reply 
in two weeks. Payment is on acceptance for short 
articles; contract with advance and royalties for 
book. Editor Tilton writes: “Generally speak- 
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ing, we contract with a single author to supply 
us with the manuscript (and frequently illustra- 
tions as well) for an entire book. 


Farm Journal, 230 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphja 5, Pa., Lane M. Palmer, managing 
editor. Query; expect reply within two weeks. 
Buys how-to for the farmer’s wife, preferably 
from the farmer’s wife, and household kinks. 
Payment is on acceptance. 


Farmer-Stockman, P.O. Box 1619, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. J. Deering, editor. Brief, illustra- 
ted how-to on farming and livestock production. 
Send finished short; decision in one week. 


Field and Stream, 530 5th Ave., New York 36, 
N.Y., Hugh Grew, editor. Shooting and fishing 
how-to, emphasis on fishing. With text, supply 
contact prints and negatives. Query or send 
outlines; reply in two weeks. Payment is 10c a 
word and up; black and white pix, $25 and up. 


Flower Grower, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. How-to-do-it articles built around a series 
of step-by-step photographs; articles about and 
photographs of individual flowers and plants, 
flower arrangements, gardens and lawns, and 
other subjects of interest to the home gardener. 


Flying Models, 215 4th Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y., Bob Buragas, editor. Uses how-to on mode! 
plane building and flying with some articles on 
model boats. Query or send outline. On accept- 
ance of project idea, editors supply author with 
details on pictures, art and text needs. 


House and Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., W. McK. Chapman, senior edi- 
tor. Sometimes uses free-lance how-to material 
in home decorating or gardening areas. Replies 
to outlines within two weeks. 


Home Modernizing, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., Gladys Miller, editor. Uses how- 
to-do-it in modernization and improvement of 
old houses area. Send outline of proposed article. 


House Beautiful, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., Mrs. Roxa Wright, crafts editor 
Query on home building and furnishing how-to; 
replies take four weeks. Payment is on publi- 
cation. 


Household Magazine, 912 Kansas Ave., To- 
peka, Kan., Bob Hering, handyman editor 
Query or send outline on home maintenance 
how-to. Keep text brief and accurate: supply 
sharp photos, 8 x 10 preferably. 


Modern Photography, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York 23, N. Y.; send shorts on photography with 
4x5 photos to How-to-do-it Editor. Payment: 
$10 for text and one picture. 


Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., Charles F. Chapman, editor. Uses do- 
it-yourself material on all phases of marine ac- 
tivity. Reader is not a novice, can recognize the 
difference between injected saltiness and true 
nautical know-how. Send finished ms. with 8x10 
photos; expect reply in 2-3 weeks. Uses kink: 
also. Payment is on acceptance. 


National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill., J. W. Sampier, editor. Uses 





short items to 2400-word features on farming. 
Specialized publication; study it before submit- 
ting query. Payment from $5 to $300. 


New Homes Guide, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., Glady Miller, editor. Uses do-it- 
yourself on new home financing, equipment, 
construction, improvements. Send outline. Pay- 
ment is $75 per page. 


Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Mary E. Buchanan, editor. Mar- 
garet Albrecht Gillmor, articles editor. “‘Basical- 
ly, our whole magazine is ‘how-to’—how to rear, 
live with and enjoy children from crib to college, 
physically, mentally, emotionally. Articles—on 
children’s growth and development, family rela- 
tionships, community activities—run from 1500 
to 2500 words and, except for an occasional per- 
sonal experience piece, should have name of 
authority in byline or be larded with experts’ 
quotes. Though every issue centains pieces of 
practical, step-by-step nature, we like (whenever 
we can) to put across our ‘how-to’ message with 
humor or at least warmth. Don’t like essays. Pre- 
fer loose, colloquial style, and the Articles Editor 
will work with promising first-time writers to 
help them achieve it. To query, send one-page 
introduction plus one-page outline. Payment on 
acceptance at approximate rate of ten cents a 
word.” 


Popular Electronics, One Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., Vin Zeluff, editor. Uses roughly 
30 pages of vacuum tube and transitor gadget 
projects each issue. Query or send finished ms.; 
reply in three weeks. Aim at beginner in area, 
parts list on separate sheet with parts marked on 
diagrams. Maximum pay for 8 x 10 photos but 
negatives with contact prints acceptable. Pay- 
ment: 5c to 7c a word, $5-$10 for photos. 


Popular Gardening, 530 5th Ave., New York 
36, N. Y., Suzanne Gleaves, editor. Simple, di- 
rect, up-to-1000-word treatments of gardening 
subjects. Also short items. Send finished ms. For 
short items payment is $5; up from this for longer 
pieces. 


Popular Mechanics Press (and Windsor Press), 
200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill., Robert B. 


PIR ebheW eS 


McCoy, managing editor. Query on how-to 
books in any area; replies in one week. Sends 
prospective authors an 1l-page “PM One-Shot 
Writer’s Guide” the gist of which is: ‘Work 
closely with the editor of your book, especially 
during the initial stages of conception.” Nego- 
tiates payment. 


Popular Photography, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Send queries on picture-taking 
technique articles, processing and how-to-build- 
it articles to Feature Editor. Replies in about 
two weeks. Send kinks to Photo Tips Editor. 


Pays up to $60 per page for text plus pictures. 
Prefers 8x10 double-weight prints. Supplies 
sheet listing editorial requirements for contri- 
butions. 


Radio Electronics, 154 W. 14th St., New York 
11, N. Y., Fred Shunaman, managing editor. 
Query or send outline on electronic projects— 
audio amplifiers and preamps, test instruments, 
remote control devices, radio receivers, elec- 
tronic toys. Replies take from one to five weeks. 
Quality determines payment. Supplies contribu- 
tors with excellent author’s guide. 


Radio-TV Experimenter, 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill., Curt Johnson, handbook editor. 
Uses project and how-to-do-it material in elec- 
tronics area, heavy emphasis on gadgets. Must 
have photos of chassis layout of project, top and 
bottom. Query; replies in three weeks. 


Ski Magazine, 3 Lebanon, Hanover, N. H., 
Fred Springer-Miller, managing editur. If pos- 
sible, interject humor into text. Send finished 
ms., reply in 1-4 weeks. Payment, $5 and up. 
Uses how-to on skiing, from “Keep Your Mit- 
tens Dry” to “Complete Guide to Bindings.” 
Prefers 8 x 10 glossies, line drawings. 


Speed Mechanics, 215 4th Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. Send queries on auto soup-up, swap and 
customizing how-to to Douglas Woods. No gloss- 
ies smaller than 4x5. Payment according to 
value of piece to reader, length is secondary 
consideration. 


Sports Afield, 959 8th Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Send queries on hunting, fishing, camping 
and boating how-to to Editor; replies usually 
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are made in 10 days. If possible, tell story in 
8 x 10 photo sequence with informative captions. 
Minimum payment $200 for 2,000- to 3,000- 
word feature articles; also buys shorts. 


Successfull Farming, Des Moines, Iowa; Est. 
1902. Circ. 1,308,170. Editor, Dick Hanson; 
Managing Editor, Earl Larson. Those writers who 
are trained in agricultural affairs or who live in 
areas, where they are familiar with farm life and 
methods, are the ones who can sell this market. 
Would-be contributors are urged to obtain several 
copies of Successful Farming and study them be- 
fore writing the editors on ideas they might like 
to develop. Maximum word length is 2,500 with 
payment averaging 4c a word. We are interested 
in more material in the general interest field. The 
approach to these stories would, of course, have to 
deal with the interests of farm people. Short hu- 
mor pieces are paid for at a flat rate. Short items 
for “All Around the House,” and “All Around 
the Farm” cannot be returned. Humor and filler 
items will not be returned unless accompanied by 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. We do not 
accept newspaper clippings. 


Teens, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., 
Richard R. King, editor. Send finished ms. on 
creative projects for boys or girls 12-15. Pays 
$2-$5 for short articles plus $3-$5 for each photo 
or line sketch. 


Venture, 930 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., Mrs. Aurelia Reigner, editor. 
Uses anything on useful or pleasureable projects 
that junior-high age boys and girls can make. 
Materials for project should be inexpensive and 
easy to get. Send finished mss., glossy photos; 
replies usually in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word on acceptance, extra for photos and draw- 
ings. Stories and Trailblazer, also published here; 
the former for children of 4+ to 8, the latter for 
children of 9 to 11. Both use how-to. Sheet of 
suggestions to writers supplied; the three con- 
stitute the Presbyterian “illustrated papers.” 


Upward, 172 9th Ave., North Nashville 3, 
Tenn., Miss Josephine Pile, editor. Query on 
cooking, crafts, sewing and hobby how-to for 
boys and girls 13 through 16; replies take from 
four to six weeks. Payment is (after June 1) 2c 
per word, extra for photos. Storytime, for ages 
4-8, and The Sentinel, tor ages 9-12 (both are 
edited by Miss Jo Alice Haigh), also published 
here. The three publications are the “‘illustrated 
weeklies” of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Guide for contributors available. 


U.S. Camera, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Send query plus outline on hobby pho- 
tography how-to to Editor. Text of articles 
should not run over 1,000 words; 8 x 10 glossies 
preferred; drawings can be rough. Material must 
be aimed at amateur photographers. Replies take 
2-4 weeks. Payment: $50 per published page in 
magazine; $5-$10 each for kinks. 


Workbench, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City, 
for regular departments, uses 100% how-to in 
11, Mo., Theodore M. O'Leary, editor. Except 
home workshop, home repair, improvement and 
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maintenance areas; competition is much keener 
in home workshop area. Include materials and 
tools list in text; preferably supply 8 x 10 photos. 
Replies to query, outline or finished ms. take 2-4 
weeks. Also uses kinks. Payment: 2c to 4c a word, 
drawings on basis of quality, $4 to $7 for photos 
(The Workbasket, a monthly for women who 
sew, is also published here, Mary Ida Sullivan, 
editor. Uses a few craft items; send finished ms, 
Payment is 2c a word, about $5 per picture. 


The above 51 markets for ““How-to-do-it” items 
represent about 30 per cent of the total market 
Almost every field: boating, farming, juvenile, 
electronics, etc., has a substantial group of maga- 
zines that buy these “how-to” features.” 

Take a field in which you have specialized 
knowledge, and through a visit to a very large, 
main downtown newsstand in a city of half- 
million population or more, or through examining 
a copy of “The Writer’s Market,” you will be 
inspired by the variety of markets right within a 
field that you know. 

It’s a good place to start to sell. For example, 
look at these 17 markets in the house, home and 
garden field: 


House & Garden’s Book of Building. Published 
by Conde Nast, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, New York. Semi-annual. $1.25 a copy. 


Today’s Home Building & Remodeling. Fawcett 
Publications, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
New York. Semi-annual. 50c copy. 


Flower & Garden Magazine for Mid-America 
Mid American Publishing Co., 543 Westport 
Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. Monthly. 35c a copy 


Household. Capper Publications, 121-33 West 
8th Ave., Topeka, Kansas. Monthly. 35c copy 


Everywoman’s Family Circle. 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York. Monthly. 10 
copy. 


Organic Gardening & Farming. 6th & Mino! 
Street, Emmaus, Pa. Monthly. 35c copy. 


Horticulture. Horticulture Hall, Boston 


Mass. Monthly. 35c copy. 


Flower Grower, the Home Garden Magazin¢ 
2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, New 
York. Monthly. 35c a copy. 


Home Modernizing Guide. 530 5th Avenue, New 
York 36, New York. Quarterly. 50c copy. 


House Beautiful’s Building Manual. 572 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, New York. $1.25 copy 
Semi-annual. 


Better Homes and Gardens Home Improvement 
Ideas. Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Annual. $1.25. 


Popular Gardening. Henry Holt Publishing, 
383 Madison, New York 36, New York. Monthly 
35c copy. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Ox the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 


ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 
tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


[) Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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sill Canada 


Here’s a rundown of 


By Norman Panzica 


the Canadian radio 


and TV markets. 


S ONE OF THE 6,000 people working for 
A the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, I have absolutely no edge over the 
free-lancer in writing dramas for the CBC. 
If I ever do sell, it will be in exactly the 
same way a writer in Vancouver, B.C., or 
Buffalo, N. Y., will. 

Television is a hungry market, as most 
of us know. And TV in Canada, certainly 
not an exception, has a few big advantages 
you may not find elsewhere. In no par- 
ticular order, here are some of them: 

1. Encouragement, through letter and 
personal interview, is standard procedure 
from the script boss of television and radio, 
Hugh Kemp. 

2. Fewer taboos; less agency control. 

3. You can make a second sale without 
lifting a finger, thanks to CBC’s Export 
Sales division, who'll sell a program to the 
BBC in England and give the writer a good 
percentage. 

4. Remarkably wide variety of material 
bought. 

5. You don’t need an agent to get your 
stuff read. 

6. There is no need to send or ask for a 
release form. 

Never send a script to a producer, Pro- 
ducers do not buy or approve scripts for 
CBC-TV. Scripts are assigned to them 
after purchase. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
which last year won more awards than any 
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other network, has an equally enviable rec- 
ord for producing “firsts” and they con- 
sider scripts from any country on an equal 
basis. 

A word of caution. Your chances are 
infinitely better with a script than with 
either a story or an outline. The reason for 
the former is obvious—a shortage of good 
adapters. And unless they know your work 
well, an outline doesn’t tell them much. 

The shortage of good humor continues. 
A tip or two: rarely will they buy a story 
with suicide in it; it would have to be a 
most exceptional script to have suicide as 
an ingredient and still sell. If suicide is 
presented as a solution to a problem, it 
doesn’t stand a chance. 

Otherwise, and except for the fact that 
dialogue should take a back seat to visual 
action, the rules of good fiction apply. Let 
me temper that a bit: as much as possible, 
have something happening that the viewer! 
can see. If it’s nearly all told in dialogue, 
probably it should be a radio play. 

“T can’t find good scripts sitting at my 
desk,” says Mr. Kemp. He makes excur- 
sions to such places as Montreal, talking to 
both new and established writers in an un- 
ending search for material. 

“We read everything that comes in care- 
fully,” he adds. “If any script has an ink- 
ling of talent, the writer won't get 
jection slip; he'll get a letter. If he 
come to Toronto, we’re glad to se 





The same applies to CBC radio, which 
operates two networks in English and one 
in French, Canada’s other official language. 

Mr. Kemp’s office will send out on re- 
quest a guide for writers, made up in the 
form of a sample script, to show you how 
to set it up. Prices range from a minimum 
$200 for a half-hour play to over $1,000 


for first rights on hour-long dramas. 

The CBC is a government corporation; 
sponsors pay less than half the cost of 
sponsored shows. This leaves the control 
with the CBC and means more freedom for 
writers. 

“We need plays with something to say,” 
Mr. Kemp says. “You’d be surprised how 
few have even a theme. We want non- 
formula stuff, told in the accepted script 
format.” 


He adds that, naturally, scripts presented 
in modern dress and with a minimum num- 
ber of sets stand a better chance, for rea- 
sons of budget. A non-sponsored script runs 
60 minutes; commercial ones are 52 minutes 
in the hour-long drama field. They are in 


three acts and need an effective curtain 
scene at the end of each act. 


Well-written mystery, robust melodramas, 
realistic psychological dramas and situation 
comedy are all good. Sometimes, they’ll 
buy good farce or sophisticated comedy. 
And what a shortage there is of good 
humor! 

Minimum pay for an hour script is $450; 
goes over $1,000. 

In half-hour plays, with fees ranging 
from $200 to $500, they want a clearly- 
defined theme, with the problem presented 
early to hook the viewer. Unity of time 
and place (it’s all live; there’s no film) are 
essential. You can’t have a man age 20 
years, or show a hundred covered wagons. 

Outlines and ideas are considered for 
documentaries, series, children’s programs 
and special programs. 

The leading dramatic shows are TELEVI- 
SION THEATRE (hour-long, sponsored) and 
ON CAMERA, a 52-week-a-year half-hour 
sponsored series. 

Much the same can be said for radio, 
where the pay is a bit lower but the range 


wider. For example, a farm drama explain- 
ing rural life to city dwellers would be 
good, as would school and children’s shows 
and religious programs. 

Suppose you sell an hour-long drama on 
television. That’s not the end. If Export 
Sales can sell the program to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, it means more 
prestige for the writer—and extra pay rang- 
ing up to $750. And you still have the right 
to sell it to an American network. 

All you need is the address (Radio—or 
TV—Script Department, CBC, Box 500, 
Terminal “A”, Toronto), a good yarn and 
enough interest to learn your craft by 
watching television and asking for the sam- 
ple script. 

You don’t need an agent or a relative 


inside the CBC. It’s all up to you. 


Markets 
Radio—vaANCOUVER 
PLAYHOUSE, PRAIRIE PLAYHOUSE, HALIFAX 
THEATRE, DRAMA IN SOUND, CBC WEDNES- 
DAY NIGHT, CRS STAGE, SUMMER STAGE and 
IN HIS SERVICE. 

Television—FOLIO, CBC TELEVISION THEA- 
TRE, ON CAMERA. 

The CBC cannot give detailed require- 
ments of various programs. There are a 
number of good reasons for this: 

First, all scripts are assigned to programs 
after purchase. The requirements are much 
the same for all. 

Secondly, this summer will probably mark 
several changes in the program schedule. 

Thirdly, even if aimed at such programs 
aS MONTREAL PLAYHOUSE Or VANCOUVER 
THEATRE, they are purchased from Toronto. 

The scripts submitted must be close to 
the 24-minute mark for a half-hour script 
of 52 minutes for hour-length. It should be 
set up with the left-hand side of each sheet 
blank. 

There’s no snobbery here. If you submit 
a good half-hour script that should be hour- 
length, you'll likely be told just that. Virtu- 
ally every rejected script gets personal com- 
ment. 

The CBC is quite open to U.S. submis- 
sions, as long as the play has a North Amer- 
ican rather than U.S. setting or milieu. 


THEATRE, PACIFIC 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s a. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, public icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising — and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘*Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80 

Lopy with money order or check for January must reach 
us by November 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











FREE FOLIO ‘‘$5,000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”” No merchandise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH2. Carlsbad, Calif. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Stories and 


FREE—INFORMATION concerning bg he a 
shorthand! Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6 
Nebraska. 

WRITERS: APPLIED TECHNIQUES of Imazgistics 
sustains production and —T Free informa- 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, ox 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 24-WD, 
Olympia, Wash. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original,’’ formerly Capistrano 
Beach, California). $1.00 membership fee includes 
“Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, Editor, WCC, 
2020 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


PLOTS, ORIGINAL, Three $1. Choose Detective, 
Love, Western, complete outline, suggested char- 
acters, names. Rockwell, 1945 Second Avenue, San 
Diego, California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR Vi WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


23,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, ry fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspa er. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
oe Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 

Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
ow ® and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures’’ included with Folio. American Features 
ee, Dept. 248, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 


2c POSSIBLE $200- STOR-E-CORD. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING for pleasure, profit, 
self-understanding. TV, radio, newspaper col- 
umns, teaching, lecturing, court work, counseling. 
Men, women, spare time up to $50 an hour. 
Amazing opportunities. Sample lesson free. Must 
be 21. IGAS, Inc., 41, Springfield 4, Missouri. 

WRITER . or hope to be? You need Stor-E-Cord. 

FIFTEEN PLOTS, ALL KINDS, ready for writing 
into stories, some surprise endings. Also, lessons 
in building plots. Bargain, 75c. Suspense sells 
stories. Put suspense in your stories. 75c. Both, 
$1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


WON FIRST-PRIZE VACATION SWITZERLAND. 
34-page single-spaced exciting trip, $1.00. Kohn- 
horst, 10922 Aletta, Culver City, Calif. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AII dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 41. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


OREGON OPPORTUNITIES MAGAZINE. Money- 
making products, businesses, periodicals. Mss. 
markets. Information about Oregon. Sample copy 
25c. 227-W 2nd, Corvallis, Oregon. 

IDEAS EVASIVE? STORIES A PROBLEM? FOR- 

GOT A PLOT? STOR-E-CORD eliminates lost 

ideas, develops idea germs, provides material 

storehouse. Essential aid you can afford, and 
can’t afford not. Sensational, new. STOR-E- 

CORD. $2.00. Blake-Franklin, Publishers, 14 

S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore. 


WRITERS—GET CHECKS 
slips. 
tions). 
writers. 
tions, 


instead of rejection 
Write for trade journal (business publica- 
Promising opportunity for intelligent new 

Particulars free. Educational Publica- 
216-F West Jackson, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’’ divulged in the 30-chapter book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. Popular paper- 
cover edition for authors, $1.00 postpaid. Fred 
Payne, ‘“‘Script Doctor,’’ 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


PAPERBACKS PILING UP? Send 8 books, $1 (by 


manila envelope). Receive 8 others, selected to 
your taste. The Smiths, 1128 Washington Ave., 
Lansdale, Pa. 


LET AN EXPERIENCED PLOTTER PLOT for you. 
Honest endeavor. Money-back guarantee. Read- 
ing rates, same as charged by others. The Plot 
Shop, 826 Atlantic Street, Roseville, California. 


INFORMATION GUIDE FOR CARTOONISTS and 
gagwriters. New cartoon markets, tips, news, etc 
Also information about Famous Names Course. 
Send for free details. Information Guide, 2776 
California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 


PLOTS $2.00. Three $5.00. Comedy $3.00. Two $5.00. 
Original, or send story idea. R. Appleby, 1055 
48th St., Oakland 8, California. 


LOVE OR ACTION Story Plot Outlines with Sur- 
prise Endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
1821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo. 





$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
Journal’ Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF2, Oceanside, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—GUIDE.”" Amazing book _ re- 
veals hypnotist Nard King’s uniaue method. It 
allegedly provides COMPLETE and CONTINU- 
OUS CONTROL of SELF (flow of creative ideas, 
memory, emotions, cravings, sleep, etc.), results 
procured at will, while WIDE AWAKE, by sim- 
ple mental commands. Writer’s ‘must reading’. 
No therapeutic claims. $2.00—delighted or re- 
fund! Verity Publications, Newfoundland 5-R, 
New Jersey. 


POETS—WRITERS OF POEMS, Religious Verse 
interested in writing for Religious Publications, 
Radio, Television or self--publication, write for 
Free copy of Hollywood Writer’s Guide. Trinity 
Press, Post Office Box 683, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE! Unusual new plan. Shows ‘‘How To Retire 
Without Money.’’ Retire securely now regardless 
of your age or sex. Lead leisurely worry-free life. 


Belmont, Wyckoff, New Jersey. 


PAINT OILS: Exciting home-courses. Trial lesson 
$1.00. Specify landscape, still-life, portraiture or 
marine. Prickett-Montague Storybook Studio, 
Monterey, Massachusetts. 


MAKE MONEY 


publishers! 9 > 


newspaper articles for 
Write Newscraft, 


WD-983-E. Main, 


Columbus 5, Ohio. 


VALDOSTA REMAILS, 25c. 


Willis, RFD No. 2, 


Box 220A, Lake Park, 


INDEXING. 
belt, 


THE FINEST CHRISTMAS CARDS sent prepaid 
right to your door, at nominal cost. Free ad- 
dressing, if desired, typewriter or ink. Send card 
- Grace Leach, Dept. WD, 240 Sargent, Vidor, 

exas. 


I MAKE CASH spare time every 
camera. Folio shows you how. 
Whitted, Fairmont, N. 


LOCATE BOOKS FREE. 
books. Catalogue 25c. 
Fredonia, Pa. 

ALL CONTEST NEWS! 50 Free Gifts sane 
Sample 35c. Box 123, Folly Beach, S. C. 


AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE. 
theatrical, political 
Private collection. 
Drive, New York. 


D. C. Groark, 1 G Gardenway, Green- 


with a 
Billy 


month 
$1 postpaid. 


Large stock writer's 
Aardvarks Booksearch, 


Card form. Literary, 
nineteenth century people. 
Vina Jillson, 222 Riverside 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in addressing envelopes at 
home? Write for information. Expert Publi- 
cations, 1601 9th St. S. E., Roanoke, Virginia. 


MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT—yours. 
Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Details free. 
Nina, Box 273-B, Rockford, Ill. 


valuable 
editor. 
Florida. 


$1.00 BRINGS 8 STORY and TV plots, 
marketing suggestions by former 
Brown, 1705 N. W. 32nd St., Miami, 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW. Two 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


for $1.50 
Marvin Schmidt, 


A NEW CONCEPT. Fourteen magic elements to 
compose anid fuse plot schematic. T. S. Konefal, 
1225 Chase Street., Camden 4, New Jersey. $2.50. 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Send stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Ca- 
jon, California. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
, Dublin, Ireland. 


COMPLETE TOUCH TYPING, 4 Easy Lessons, 
$1.00. Bookfinding, New & Old, Foreign & Do- 
mestic. Wiener Books, New Munich, Minnesota. 


PLOT BULLETIN HELPS YOU plot. 
Box 283, Spring Valley, Wis. 


Free copy. 


WILL JOIN OR START writer’s group, San Fran- 
cisco. Discussion, criticism. Small, monthly or 
semi-monthly. Stahl, 2230 Divisadero St. 


HELP WANTED LOS ANGELES CLASSIFIEDS, 
50c. Letters remailed, 10c. Crawford, 7835 Mis- 
sion Blvd., Riverside, Calif. 


YOUR 
note; 
Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT 
$1.00. Laird, 


REJECTED WITH nice 
2253 Cove, Los Angeles 39, 


ALL PUBLISHED STORIES Contain A Certain 
Thing. They must have it. What is it? Do your 
stories have it? Learn to put it in them, ard setl. 
Indispensable Element, 75c. Make your writing 
come alive. Vivify, Beautify, Glamorize it. 75c. 
Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


INKNOWN WRITERS—I GUARANTEE to show 
you from my own personal experience how to 
have your 200 page book copyrighted, published 
and distributed, in offset printing or mimeo- 
graphing, for under $350. Fee in advance $10. 
Banking reference if desired. Have edited 3 
magazines and a newspaper and written 6 pub- 
lished books, including McGraw-Hill authorship. 
Campbell Osborn, 4309 Springlake Drive, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


JOIN UNITED AMATEUR PRESS Association of 
America. Receive bi-colored, wallet sized press 
ecard; free papers; chance to win Laureattes and 
other benefits for one year. Diane Miller, Sec- 
retary, 58 Birch, Carpentersville, Illinois. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED! Any length, any sub- 
ject! Dime brings EXCITING details! ASSOCI- 
ATED AUTHORS, Box 2086 (WR-1), Potomac 
Station, Alexandria, Va. 


PRESS CARD—BEAUTIFUL bi-colored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
sticker included, $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gar- 
diner, N. ¥ 


LEARN TO PLAY CHESS by Numbers! New self- 
taught method. Booklet, chessboard, chessmen, 
1 ah $1. 00. GRBOVIC, 245 East 77 St., New York 


WRITER’S RETREAT—Ten acres fronting Kanka- 
kee River, seventeen miles south of Valparaiso, 
Ind. Potential ten room house with four rooms 
and garage, livable and partly furnished. No 
noise; no traffic; no phone; no radios; one neigh- 
bor. Price $15,000 cash. Box L-1 


MEXICO MEMO: LETTER REMAILED with 3 dif- 
ferent stamps—25c. Christmas cards remailed 
with above stamps plus Mexico’s Xmas Seal—5 
for $1. Folder 14 color photos fabulous 500,000 
Guadalajara and vicinity, including Lake Chapala, 
plus pamphlet—$1. Questions answered—$1 each. 
Mexico Memo, Suite 17, Morelos 516, Guadalajara, 
Jalisco, Mexico. 


FLORIDA ROOM WANTED by professional writer 
in exchange for instruction. Harriet Smith, Con- 
toocook, New Hampshire. 


DESIRE CREATIVE FULFILLMENT? Learn how 
Revelation may enrich YOUR Life. Workshop, 
133 W. Magnolia, San Antonio, Texas. 
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$1,000 PLOTTING SECRET—Included in the Scene 
Block Story Construction Formula. Automatically 
correct plot pattern. Also ‘‘Murderer’s Diction- 
ary” 2 hard-boiled terms for today’s crime 
fiction. Classified. Printed booklets, each $1.00. 
Rollyn Publishing Co., 2620 East 56th Street, 
Huntington Park, California. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
time, copying and duplicating comic cartoons for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wis. 


I WRITE SHORT STORIES. I have an agent. I sell 
once in a while. I am not satisfied with the visual 
imagery I get into stories, with characterization, 
nor with empathy, though I have skill in fiction 
techniques and plotting. Is there someone lacking 
my skills but having some of those I lack who 
wants to collaborate? There is no catch to this— 
I am not selling anything and won’t buy any- 
body’s courses or gadgets. I am a middle-aged 
male, set in my ways perhaps, but able to work 
cooperatively with another individual, which is all 
this inquiry is aimed at. Box 173, DN, Browns- 
ville, Texas. 


FASCINATING ORIGINAL ABSTRACT oil paint- 
ings created through psycho-critical a. 
$10. Free questionnaire. Aesthetic-Analysis, 1016 


McNamee, Norman, Oklahoma. 


MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. For Chicago class. 
For plots and poetry. For 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! A 
Ss: ‘ormulas 


VES! 
ERS: LET'S PLOT (1958 Edition) 
: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) . 
: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).... 3.00 
5S: LEARN TO EARN! (New approee to writing) 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50, from me... 3.00 
Contoocook MILDRED |. REID New Hampshire 








SONG POEMS 


Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination 


to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 

per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 

ABC's. Easiest to learn, write transcribe. 

Low Cost. 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 

able. 36th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 
2. 


bent aT ing WEEKS 


55 W. 42nd Street, 











300 FILLER gy a DESCRIBED—$1.25. Bien 
Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy English column for small foreign 
papers (under fifty thousand population). The 
same mimeographed column goes to all of your 
listings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


SELL COMEDY: $1,000,000 Basic Comic Pattern 
banishes fiction, movie, television story-line prob- 
lems forever. Sixteen easy-step pages. Money 
back if you cannot create an original comedy 
idea hour after learning this secret. Invest $3. 

Clifford, 1741 Fairlawn, Topeka, Kan. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE. Selling gagwriter. 
Ed. Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, New York. 


PLOT-O-GRAF supplies you with hundreds of your 
own plots. Tremendous help for writers. Easy to 
use. Order Plot—O-Graf now! Only $1. Rockwell, 
1945 Second Avenue, San Diego, California. 


MAKE YOUR fiction accidents authentic. ‘‘A Psy- 
chological Approach to Accidents’’ tells how. 
$1.25. Lykes Co., Shea Blvd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up. quality work, cut-rate 
pees. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 

0 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete —— Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 54. 


FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.” 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene 
mies! Startle even yourself with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Power’’ that few can ignore. 
Amazing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 





CRITICISM 


By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why 
and how), and market information. 





RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 
tional line—10c. 


NOVELS—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 
Tv and rRaDIO PLAYs—$6.00 for 30-minute or 


one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 


Send your script and payment to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Bread and Butter 


New Homes Guide. Henry Holt Publishing, 383 
Madison, New York 36, New York 36, New York. 
Semi-annual. 60c copy. 


(cont’d from pg. 70) 


Better Homes & Gardens. Meredith Publishing 
Co., 1716 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Monthly. 35c copy. 


American Home. 
Monthly. 35c copy. 


Forest Hills 75, New York. 


House Beautiful. Hearst Corporation, 572 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, New York. Monthly. 
50c copy. 


House & Garden. Conde Nast Publications, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, New York. 
Monthly. 50c copy. 





Writer’s Market 


(cont’d from pg. 42) 


Juvenile 


Highlights for Children, 968 Main St., Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Issued monthly; $5.00 per 
year. Garry Cleveland Myers, Editor. Wants 
material for children from age two to twelve. 
No articles, fillers or photographs. Pays $30 
upon acceptance for unusual, exciting stories 
with strong plot and suspense, not suggesting 
crime or violence, and appealing to children 8 
to 12, especially boys. Should have a central 
human character worthy of emulation. Should 
be no longer than 1,000 words. Buys poetry no 





longer than six or eight lines, and pays $2.50 
to $3.50 upon acceptance. Reports in two to 
four weeks. 


Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Issued ten times per 
year; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. Harold 
Schwartz, Editor; Alvin Tresselt, Managing Edi- 
tor. Uses material in three categories: (1) 
Stories for beginning readers, 500 to 700 words, 
the shorter the better. Writers should know the 
vocabulary and subjects matter used in the 
primer and first readers. (2) Read-aloud stories, 
under 1,000 words, typical juvenile stories which 
appeal to young children 3 to 7 years. (3) 
“Tell-me” stories for parents to read and tell 
again in their own words to their small children. 
These need a sharp climax and should allow 
for participation by their children, themselves. 
These may run to 1,200 words in length. Uses 
poetry of four, six, and eight lines that appeals 
to children. Pays good rates on acceptance. Re- 
ports generally within two weeks. 


Farm Magazines 


American Farm Youth, 902 N. Robinson, Dan- 
ville, Ill. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $1.00 
per year. Robert Romack, Editor. This maga- 
zine is edited for the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. Therefore all accepted material must be 
of interest to farm boys. Uses both articles and 
fiction, with the latter being action stories. Pay- 
ment is 4c per word, and is made upon publica- 
tion. Reports are sent within one month. 



















Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas. Issued monthly; 15c per copy; $1.00 
per year. David W. Klinger, Editor. Uses fea- 
ture articles dealing with outstanding farm enter- 
prises in the Midwest. These should be actual 
farm situations—that is, good management prac- 
tices, outstanding livestock or crop growing 
operations, good farm homes or cooks. Query 
first. Payment depends upon length, quality, etc., 
and is made upon acceptance. Does not use 
fiction or poetry. Uses photo shorts in the “It’s 
Handy” department and “Farm Shop” depart- 
ments. Features gadgets and other ideas farm- 
ers can rig up for themselves to save time and 
labor. Payment is $15 per picture. A manu- 
script will have a better chance if it is accom- 
panied by good photographs. Seldom buys pho- 
tos alone. Prefers 8x10 glossies; and pays $15, 
and up, per picture. All payment is made upon 
acceptance, and reports are sent immediately. 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 
per year. Carroll P. Streeter, Editor, writes: 
“The two aims of our magazine are: to be a 
down-to-earth business magazine for farmers, and 
to be a family magazine for ‘human beings who 
live on a farm.’ We need ideas that our readers 
can use. We, therefore, need material that is 
useful rather than material that is only interest- 
ing. The first half of the magazine is devoted 
to farm-business copy. The rest of the maga- 


zine is named The Farmer’s Wife, and uses in- 
spirational, first-person experience articles from 
women (preferably farm women) telling how 
they have coped with some problem which is 
universal and of importance to the reader. This 
department also buys occasionally: poetry and 
humorous short verse, material of special in- 
terest to teen-agers and pre-school children, and 
helpful household ‘Slick Tricks.’ The magazine 
also carries one or more ‘dual interest’ features 
each month on such subjects as self-improve- 
ment, health, schools, churches, and human re- 
lations. Most stories are short—500 words or 
less—although features up to 2,000 words are 
occasionally used. Reports usually are made 
within ten days to two weeks. The magazine 
buys all rights, and rates are good, with payment 
made upon acceptance.” 


Farm and Ranch, 318 Murfreesboro Koad, 
Nashville, Tenn. Issued monthly; $1.00 for two 
years. Thomas J. Anderson, Editor. Uses short 
(up to 2,500 words) how-to articles on the busi- 
ness of farming as it applies to all or part of 
the southern states from Virginia to Arizona. 
Prefers farmer-experience, how-to-do-its with 
photos, women’s material, farm-youth experi- 
ence stories with southern background. Pays from 
$10 to $100, and up, for articles; up to $15 for 
black and white photos, and up to $100 for 
transparencies. No verse or fiction is used. Re- 
ports immediately. 





The way of the world 


Name 





Address — 


City _ 





; 11-8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer's 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


O Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 


:(( Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 





State 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers * ha uaamaead Journalism. . $2.50 


olse ~. 
Characters Make Your Story 4.00 
Elwoo 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
Kearney 
Free aoe Photographer’s 
Handbook 3.75 
How to Write for ‘Money 1.50 
Woodford 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
ohns 
Narrative Technique . 4.00 
zze 
ill _* ts for Writers 3.00 
Practical Manual of Screen 
Playwriting ... . 4.00 
L. Herman 
Preparing the Manuscript 2.00 
sen 
Successful Interviewing . 3.75 
arra 
The Writer’s Craft. . 4.95 
Birmin ham 
—, ere’s How 1.25 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
steyee 
Writing for the Screen . 3.00 
Beranger 
Writing of Biography 1.50 
owen 
Writing of Fiction, The 4:50 
offman 
Writing to Sell. . 3.00 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power 3.50 
sborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Make $18,000 A Year ‘ 


Free Lance Writing 95 
arrar 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction 3.50 
Hal Borland 
Spare Time Article + Siting for 
Mon ats 3.95 
Lederer 
Technique in Article Writing 3.50 
ailey 
Write for Trade Journals 2.75 
arrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 3.50 
Campbell 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Cbdyen’s Book Field 3.50 
oloy 
Writing for Young Children 3.00 
ewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 3.50 
tiney 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation... 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mtesy heal s Handbook 3.95 
Writing | Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 3.50 


Burack 


MARKETS 

Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Secticn 

The Law of Literary Property 

Wittenberg 

Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures 

1958 Writer’s Market 


Mathieu © Alvarez 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 
Burack 
How to Write a Novel 
soured, 
The Living Novel 
icks 
Novel in the Making 
’Hara 
Technique of the Novel 
zze 


3.50 
4.00 


. 4.50 


3.00 
2.00 


| THESE BOOKS are atau 
| by the editors of WriTER’s 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


WRITER’S BOOKS 


REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang 
Berry and Van den Bark 


7.50 


Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 


Dictionary of Thoughts 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions 
English Grammar Simplified 
ees pens Dictionary 
Whitfield 
Manual of Copyright Practice 
Nicholson 
Phrase Finder 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 


Unusual Quotations . 
lese 


Webster’s New World miatieneen, 
er 


4.95 
3.50 
1.75 
3.50 


6.50 
6.95 
1.50 


1.00 
1.90 
1.00 
3.95 





| Dicest as the most authori- we oe ee 
| tative and helpful for writers ; 
| wishing to learn more about , 
their profession. You’re en- SHORT STORY WRITING 
titled to return books for full Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
erg owery 
cash refund within ten days Welts the Ghoct Slost 
if not + Roney sansaesinal woo 4.00 
pes actor Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
Blackiston 
PLAYWRITING Writers: Learn to Earn 3.00 
Playwright at Work 3.50 Rei 
an Druten Writers: Help Yourselves 2.50 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 ei ; ; 
Niggli Writing Magazine Fiction 3.50 
Campbell 
PLOTTING AND REVISION Writing the Confession Story 2.75 
Basic Formulas of Fiction 3.00 “ollett 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
ow to Revise Your Own Stories 2. _— 
sith tales TV AND RADIO 
Plots that Sell 3.00 Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Simmons Television 6.95 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.75 How to Write for Television 2.50 
. Polti , "= aufman 
Writing: ror aa and Devices 3.75 How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
Campbel Settel 
Writers: Tos Plot 2.50 Television Plays 3.75 
Reid Chayefsk 
POETRY AND VERSE 6 Television Plays for Writers 3.95 
An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 ni, ss _ . 
sae ae es ’ 8 Television Plays for Writers 5.00 
oe. Rhyming Dictionary . 3.00 a sn Writing 3.50 
New Rhyming Dictionary & Television Writing and Selling... 6.50 
Post's Handbook 5.00 ema 
ohnson a “ 
First Principles of Verse 3.00 Writing = Television 3.00 
Hillyer 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 CARTOONING 
00 
Writing Light Verse 2.75 Basic Drawing 4.00 
Arm Priscilla 
Writing. & "Selling onating! Card Drawing and Selling Cartoons 1.00 
erse 2.00 How to Write Jokes 1.00 
Barr Reznick 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Payment of $ . enclosed 


. Name 
. Address 


. City 











WISH ME BON VOYAGE! ORDER A SKETCH NOW! 


Stevie Dana will sail March 11, QUEEN MARY. Her 
project: 1,000 art sketches for 1, people. Each sketch 
only $1 (ink), or $5 (color, any ‘medium) PREPAID. In 
59 mailed from Europe to you! Has 3 yrs. art, 4 yrs. 
journalism. 

TO EDITORS: She'll write column from 24 countries, for YOU! 


Miss Stevenne Dana, P. O. Box 303, Chicago 90, Ill. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With Neatness and Accuracy 
70c per 1,000 words; minor corrections if desired. Book 
lengths 60c per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. Prompt and 
highest quality service. 
CHARLES THOMAS 
114 Brookview Avenue East Peoria, Illinois 





SONGWRITERS 
A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Experienced statistical typist. Neat, accurate work. 

One carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor cor- 

rections. All work proofread. 65¢ per 1,000 words. 
ELEANOR WARD 


1416 Broadway Chillicothe, Missouri 





PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical “‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to pa your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. ighest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free aa log and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-2, Chicago 2, Ill. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Reliable Se iy 
Minor 
1 a. 
‘tra first and last page 
Pease add postage and ‘onchange 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New 


1650 Broadway York 19, N. Y. 





CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 
with the highest editorial requirements will give 
you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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Are You Really a Writer? 


(Continued from page 21) 


If you have a perfect memory, with total- 
recall, give yourself 5 points on Question 13, 
You don’t need a notebook. 

If you are a genius, or incline toward the 
suspicion that you are one, allow yourself 5 
points on Number 10. 

If you depend on an agent and don’t sub- 
mit your own stuff to editors, allow yourself 
5 points on Question 15 no matter how you 
answered it. 

If you are a writer of greeting-card verse, 
give yourself 20 points for perseverance be- 
yond the call of duty. 

If you are a writer of gags for cartoons, 
poetry for “little magazines,” Letters to the 
Editor, family geneologies, or novels in blank 
verse, give yourself 50 points for Effort. 

How did you finally wind up? Adjusted 
score here ———————_. 

Just for your information, of the eleven pro- 
fessional writers I’ve tried this test on, all 
were within the 8244 to 95 bracket. 

I think that a writer is first and foremost a 
natural storyteller, a spinner of yarns. For 
that he must have listeners, he must have an 
audience, he must have readers. So he has 
to get published, somewhere—anywhere! A 
writer, is to me, a spectator, a critic, a trans- 
lator of the life around him. He knows that 
there is no real pattern in existence but in 
his stories he deftly makes it appear that 
there is! 

And one last thought I leave with you. If 
you are not altogether pleased with your 
score in this little questionnaire, stop and 
think of how you might still improve it. Put 
it aside for six months, take some important 
steps in new directions, and then try it again! 
Or just stop and think—suppose you move 
the hands of the clock backward five or ten 
or fifteen years, wouldn’t you have had a 
lower score then? 


Nothing in life, remains static; it grows or 
changes, it improves or it goes downhill. 
Each of us must continually ask himself the 
question, “Where am I going and where do 


I want to go?” 


Be 





| Another Famous Author Endorses Palmer Training 


Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best 
selling novels—including “One Pair of _ its 
: “One Pair of Feet” 

Winds of Heaven,” 


Hands,” 


states: 


successful columnist, 
great granddaughter of Charles Dickens, 
“T have had a personal interest in 
Palmer Institute for over a year because 


a member of my family has been one of 
students. The thoroughness of its 
teaching techniques and frankness in 
criticizing student efforts have greatly 
impressed me. I feel certain that any 
person with a sincere desire to write will 
benefit greatly from its course.” 


and “The 


Palmer Institute Now Accredited 


The Only School of Writing So Honored 


Red What Palmer Students 
and Graduates Say: 


“My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255” 


“Before complet- 
ing the Palmer 
course I sold two 
stories; one for 
$110, the other for 
$145,” writes Adam 

B. Artez, Tarentum, Pa. ““When the 
gong got rough I turned to the 
Lessons. The answer was there. 
Luck? Plenty of it. But with the 
continued help I am receiving from 
the Palmer staff I know I'll be 
lucky again.’ 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 

no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
~-Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


Sells One Story 
to Post, CBS 
Radio, NBC-TV 


“The Outer 

Limit” story sold 

first to “Post,” next 

to CBS radio, then 

to NBC-TV for 

“Robert Montgomery Presents.” 

—_ writes: “After starting with 

lalmer I really learned what a 

Siort story is. My writing has im- 

}roved; it’s easier, too.”—J. Gra- 
ham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. 


Of 25 correspondence schools throughout the nation 
to receive accreditation by the National Home Study 
Council, Palmer Institute is the only school teaching 
creative writing to be so honored. 

An Accre diting Commission of the National Home 
Study Council, composed of nationally known public 
educators (not just those in the home study field), re- 
cently visited and inspected these schools to confirm 
evidence that they were up to the rigid standards set by 
the Council. Instructional materials were reviewed by 
subject matter specialists. 

To be accredited by the National Home Study Coun- 
cil, a school must offer educationally sound and up-to- 
date courses, have a competent faculty, admit only 
qualified students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of ethical rela- 
tionships with students, and be financially sound. 

Palmer Institute has been a member of the NHSC 
since 1927, and is proud to be approved under the 
Council’s new program of Accreditation. 


Send for Free Book and Lesson 


To learn how Palmer training may help you finei 
recognition and profit as a writer, send for free typical 


lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art ef Writing 
Salable Stories.” No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


SINCE 1917 
Only School of Writing Accredited by National Home Study Council 
ie The Art 
3 of Writing 


Salable 
Stories 





1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-118 
Hollywood 28, California 


=== Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard = === = 


F 4 F b Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1580 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-118 
Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” which explains how you help new writers get started 
and experienced writers increase their income. 
Mr. ) 
Miss ; 
Mrs. } 
Address 


Approved 
for Veterans 











Cry... = . Zone Sta 
~ Please print clearly. Veterans: ee here ae 
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When | Speak of 


PROFESSIONAL 
WRITING HELP 


What Do | Mean? 


GY me, professional help connotes writing experience. It doesn’t mean 
an impressive letterhead, a title I have appropriated, a geographical 
location or a candied promise. The only quality you care about is 
seasoned experience, backed by writing know-how and proven success. This 
quality I have. It is the service you have a right to demand. It is what I am 
offering you. 

When you read my pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP, you will find 
the titles of books I have written, the publishers’ names, release dates and 
the countries in which they have appeared. This folder conveys, not im- 
pressions but facts. It tells you about my background, the offices I hold in 
literary organizations, and directs you to investigative agencies where reports 
on my professional standing may be obtained. These include Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 

BOOK WRITING HELP also lists the names of clients I have aided, 
with their photos and titles of their books. Most important of all, it tells you 
what I can do to make your book salable and how we get started. If you think 
such a pamphlet is well worth owning, you are right. If you think it’s free, 
you are right again. 

Send for your copy today, and when you do, tell me about yourself, 
your book and your writing ambitions. 





Yevivertivevt 


ivan livery 


MADAMA ae 


ev! 





I handle book material only, but short stories, articles 
and television scripts are serviced by writer friends 
who are specialists in these fields. 

Ask for details if interested. 











EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 


pila riverivavlvavivevlvediy@ 





Literary CONSULTANT win seer atte 
MANHATTAN BEACH CALIF 





av ivedive\tvevivenlvey! 
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